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Week Ending Friday, February 22, 1985 


Visit of King Fahd bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al 
Sa’ud of Saudia Arabia 





Joint U.S.-Saudi Communique. 
February 13, 1985 





The State visit of His Majesty King Fahd 
bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa‘ud has reaffirmed 
the long-standing bonds of friendship and 
mutually beneficial cooperation that have 
existed between the United States and 
Saudi Arabia for over fifty years. In their 
meetings on February 11 and 12, President 
Reagan and King Fahd concentrated on the 
search for a just, stable and lasting solution 
to the Arab-Israel conflict, which the two 
leaders agreed was their primary concern. 

The King expressed his belief that the 
Arab consensus defined in the communique 
issued at Fez in September 1982 provided a 
just basis for negotiations leading to a com- 
prehensive peace. The President expressed 
his appreciation for the Fez consensus, posi- 
tive elements of which have been recog- 
nized by the United States. He reaffirmed 
his continuing commitment to the positions 
for peace which he announced on Septem- 
ber 1, 1982, and renewed his pledge that 
the United States will support those posi- 
tions in direct negotiations involving the 
parties most concerned. 

In their discussions, the President and the 
King stressed that a stable peace must pro- 
vide security for all states in the area and 
for the exercise of the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian people. Both agreed to 
maintain their dialogue on this urgent issue. 

The two leaders discussed the situation in 
Lebanon and agreed on the need for rapid 
restoration of its sovereignty, independence 
and territorial integrity. 

The President and the King discussed the 
continuing war between Iran and _ Iraq. 
They deplored the tragic loss of life and 
destruction it has brought and the threat to 
regional stability and peace which it poses. 
They pledged to continue to support efforts 
to bring the fighting to a speedy end. 


The discussions between the President 
and the King, to which cabinet members 
and ministers contributed, charted the 
course for continued development of U.S.- 
Saudi relations. In this regard, Saudi Ara- 
bia’s emergence as an exporter of industrial 
goods, as well as of crude oil, was examined 
in the light of the United States’ traditional 
commitment to open markets for goods and 
investment. The delegations of the two 
countries foresaw growth and rising mutual 
benefit from a sustained partnership in 
trade, development and regional coopera- 
tion that joins Saudi resources and aspira- 
tions with American technological leader- 
ship. 


Note: The joint communique was not te- 
ceived by the Office of the Federal Register 
in time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Brotherhood/Sisterhood Week, 
February 17-23, 1985 





Message of the President. 
February 14, 1985 





Brotherhood/Sisterhood Week affords us 
the opportunity to celebrate the rich diver- 
sity of cultures that comprise our great Re- 
public. This year’s theme, “America is 
many, count me in,” reminds us that ours is 
a nation of immigrants built by men and 
women who came here seeking liberty, op- 
portunity and equality. 

Those who arrived on our shores soon 
learned that enjoyment of these rights en- 
tailed the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Above all, they learned that we remain free 
only for so long as we remain tolerant of 
the rights of others. 

This spirit of tolerance has helped make 
America an open society, a nation whose 
strength is derived from its tapestry of cul- 
tures. Our ability to meet the complex chal- 
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lenges of an uncertain future depends on 
our willingness to nurture the spirit of 
brotherhood and sisterhood that for so long 
has been characteristic of our people. Work- 
ing together in that spirit, we can build an 
opportunity society in which every Ameri- 
can is encouraged to attain his or her fullest 
potential. 


Ronald Reagan 
Note: The message was not received by the 


Office of the Federal Register in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


United Nations Economic and Social 
Council 





Designation of Jon R. Thomas as U.S. 
Representative on the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs. February 14, 1985 





The President today announced the des- 
ignation of Jon R. Thomas as the Represent- 
ative of the United States of America on the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions. He will continue to serve as Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Narcot- 
ics Matters at the Department of State. He 
would succeed Dominick L. DiCarlo. 

Since October 1984, Mr. Thomas has 
been serving as Assistant Secretary of State. 
Beginning in 1982 he served as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for International 
Narcotics Matters. Previously he was senior 
staff member of the policy planning staff at 
the Department of State in 1980-1982. In 
1977-1981 he was president of TURFAID, a 
Midsouth-based equipment distributorship. 
Mr. Thomas joined the Department of State 
in 1971 and served as a Foreign Service 
reserve officer in Spain and Switzerland 
until 1977. He served in the U.S. Special 
Forces (Green Berets) in 1966-1969 and re- 
ceived several decorations, including the 
Silver Star, Bronze Star, and Purple Heart. 

He graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota (B.A., 1970). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in McLean, VA. He 
br born January 7, 1946, in Minneapolis, 
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Note: The announcement was not received 
by the Office of the Federal Register in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Central America 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 16, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

One of the most inspiring developments 
of recent years is the move against commu- 
nism and toward freedom that is sweeping 
the world. In the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, we see the dissidents; in Poland, 
the Solidarity movement. We see freedom 
fighters in Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Cambodia, 
and Angola. These brave men and women 
are fighting to undo the infamous Brezhnev 
doctrine, which says that once a nation falls 
into the darkness of Communist tyranny, it 
can never again see the light of freedom. 

Nowhere do we see this more than in 
Nicaragua, whose Sandinista government is 
a Marxist-Leninist clique that broke the 
hearts of the freedom-loving people of their 
country by imposing a brutal dictatorship 
soon after taking control in 1979. Function- 
ing as a satellite of the Soviet Union and 
Cuba, they moved quickly to suppress inter- 
nal dissent, clamp down on a free press, 
persecute the church and labor unions, and 
betray their pledge to hold free elections. 
Now they’re exporting drugs to poison our 
youth and linking up with the terrorists of 
Iran, Libya, the Red Brigades, and the 
PLO. The Sandinistas aren’t democrats, but 
Communists; not lovers of freedom, but of 
power; not builders of a peaceful nation, 
but creators of a fortress Nicaragua that in- 
tends to export communism beyond its bor- 
ders. 

The true heroes of the Nicaraguan 
struggle—non-Communist, democracy-lov- 
ing revolutionaries—saw their revolution be- 
trayed and took up arms against the betrayer. 
These men and women are today the demo- 
cratic resistance fighters some call the con- 
tras. We should call them freedom fighters. 
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Sandinista propaganda denounces them 
as mercenaries and former National Guards- 
men of the Somoza dictatorship; but this is 
a lie. The freedom fighters are led by those 
who oppose Somoza, and their soldiers are 
peasants, farmers, shopkeepers, and stu- 
dents—the people of Nicaragua. These 
brave men and women deserve our help. 
They do not ask for troops, but only for our 
technical and financial support and sup- 
plies. We cannot turn from them in their 
moment of need; to do so would be to 
betray our centuries-old dedication to sup- 
porting those who struggle for freedom. 
This is not only legal, it’s totally consistent 
with our history. 

Time and again in the course of our histo- 
ry, we've aided those around the world 
struggling for freedom, democracy, inde- 
pendence, and liberation from tyranny. In 


the 19th century, we supported Simén Boli- 
var, the Great Liberator. We supported the 
Polish patriots, the French Resistance, and 
others seeking freedom. We well remem- 
bered how other nations, like France, had 
come to our aid during our own Revolution. 
It’s not in the American tradition to turn 
away. And lucky for us that those who 
loved democracy 200 years ago didn’t turn 
away from us. 

Most of us know of the heroism of Lafay- 
ette, who chose to be a brother to those 
who fought for American independence. 
But he did more than fight in the field for 
the Continental Army. He went to France 
during the war and pleaded with his gov- 
ernment for financial aid for the American 
rebels. And he returned to General Wash- 
ington with a promise that France would 
send support, including a large contingent 
of troops to help in the crucial last cam- 
paign. It was those French troops and La- 
fayette, himself, who helped defeat General 
Cornwallis and assure the British surrender 
at Yorktown. 

America may never have been born with- 
out the help and support of the freedom- 
loving people of Europe, of Lafayette and 
Von Steuben and Kosciusko. And America 
did not forget. More than a century after 
our Revolution, American soldiers went to 
France to help them resist tyranny in 
World War I. And they said, in words that 
will live forever in the history of gratitude, 
“Lafayette, we are here.” 


This is not a story from some romantic 
past. This is how democracy was built: with 
one country, one people helping another in 
their hour of greatest peril. 

And now the free people of El Salvador, 
Honduras, and, yes, of Nicaragua ask for our 
help. There are over 15,000 freedom fig?:t- 
ers struggling for liberty and democracy in 
Nicaragua and helping to stem subversion 
in El Salvador. They’re fighting for an end 
to tyranny and its only reliable product: 
cruelty. They are our brothers. How can we 
ignore them? How can we refuse them as- 
sistance when we know that, ultimately, 
their fight is our fightP We must remember 
that if the Sandinistas are not stopped now, 
they will, as they have sworn, attempt to 
spread communism to El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, and elsewhere. 


The freedom fighters are putting pressure 
on the Sandinistas to change their ways and 
live, not as Communist puppets, but as 
peaceful democrats. We must help. Con- 
gress must understand that the American 
people support the struggle for democracy 
in Central America. We can save them, as 
we were once saved, but only if we act and 
now. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 


Rancho del Cielo, California 





Interview With Jerry Rankin of the Santa 
Barbara News-Press. February 13, 1985 





Q. Well, we appreciate your taking the 
time to, in effect, chat with your neighbors 
through us. That’s a very nice thing to do. 

The President. Well, please do it. 

Q. I was pleased to see in the bulkhead 
back there that the temperature in Santa 
Barbara is 74 degrees, and we were joking 
that with the wind chill factor, it’s 78 de- 
grees. [Laughter] 

So, now that you’ve got the houses built 
for your guests and for Lee Clearwater, and 
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I guess the irrigation ditch is either finished 
or almost done, what’s your next big project 
at the ranch? Or is there one? 

The President. Well, it’s been quite a 
time since the last one. Yes, we finished the 
irrigation project, and right now I can’t 
think of anything else to fence in. There are 
always some little things to do around 
there. But there’s always firewood. And the 
last 2 years there has been, I must say, an 
ongoing project which can fill in any time 
that we don’t have a special thing like the 
irrigation to do. 

A couple of years ago in April, you'll re- 
member, there was a freak snowstorm up in 
that area. 

Q. Yes, indeed. 

The President. And that was about an 8- 
inch wet snowfall at our ranch. And during 
the night, Lee told me that it sounded like 
an artillery barrage—with those live oak 
trees, the limbs breaking off. So, wherever 
you go in the woods, to this day, I think we 
could spend the rest of our lives—there are 
these downed limbs all over. And so when 
there’s nothing else to do, why, we pick 
another spot—go in, clear it out, and cut 
the brush off, stack that for burning in the 
winter; and then whatever’s usable, make 
into firewood. 

We're trying to clear it up, because it 
really—it was just—you can’t imagine—I’ve 
got some 8 by 10 photos for an album from 
the ranch—what it looked like, scenes of 
some of them. But it was just, well, it was a 
disaster. 

Q. We tried to leave your privacy alone 
as much as we can. But under the circum- 
stances, I remember that morning when I 
heard about snow, I called Lee up at the 
ranch, and I said, “Lee, did you get any of 
that snow, because we can see it from 
downtown.” He said, “We got 8 inches of 
snow up here, 9 inches.” And I said, “Come 
on, you’ve got to be kidding me.” But he— 
“No,” he says, “8 inches outside the Presi- 
dent’s side door there.” 

And so I ran a little piece in the paper, 
and—— 

The President. Not only downed, but 
then there’s some that, you know, that the 
lumberjacks call widow makers—and that’s 
the limbs that have broken off, and they’re 
still hanging up there. We never know 
when one of them is going to come in. 
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Q. Right. What is it exactly that keeps 
pulling you back to the ranch? I mean, 
what do you get from attacking all that in- 
nocent wood? [Laughter] 

The President. Well now, remember 
though, the environmentalists, I am sure, 
will be happy to know we don’t cut down 
trees for firewood. We have to cut the fire- 
wood, because the only heat we have are— 
come from firewood and such. And—but, 
no, we don’t cut down trees. We’ve done it 
by things that are down, and there’s 
always—in as much woods as we have— 
there’s always trees that come down by 
themselves, that nature takes care of. And 
those we cut up, and sometimes some judi- 
cious pruning, where we think we can im- 
prove the tree with a little pruning. 

Q. Is it the sheer physical enjoyment of 
doing it? I mean, is it—when you're doing 
this—are you really thinking about anything 
else, like the Mideast, or are you really 
thinking about that log there? 

The President. No, it’s a real change. And 
it isn’t always that; I think part of it also is 
that there’s always a kick into building 
something. And we did a lot of work—all 
those wood fences that we put in that 
weren’t there, a lot of work on the house 
itself. It was a little, old adobe that was built 
in 1872, and we did most of the work our- 
selves there, fixing it up—the fences. You 
get a good feeling out of what you've ac- 
complished there. But the riding, of course, 
we like. 

But I think—I’ll tell you, I think that par- 
ticular place casts a spell on you. Maybe it’s 
the fact that you have to turn into a kind of 
private road that just serves a few ranches; 
unlike the previous ranch we had down 
south where the highway went within 250 
feet of the house. 

Q. At Malibu. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Yes, I was there one time. 

The President. Well, in this one, when 
you get in there, it’s—the world is gone. 

Q. I was lucky enough one time in the "76 
campaign—you took Frank Reynolds and 
Walt Zaboski and a couple of other people 
up there, and I went along, and so we got 
the tour of the house and a couple of things 
we've seen. 
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We know that there’s mountain lions and 
bears up there. Have you ever actually seen 
them? 

The President. 1 have not—{knock on 
wood|—{laughter|—seen a bear yet. I’ve 
seen the evidence—tracks and so forth from 
the bear. And it’s usually just a bear; they’re 
pretty territorial. And the same with the 
mountain lions. Now, I saw one young one. 
Bobcats you see frequently. But the closest 
adventure that we had with a mountain lion 
was one day, early on—they had Secret 
Service, and there was a big—one station 
up on the hill above the house, looking 
down the pasture to where they could 
survey everything. And the fellows would 
take turns up there—and with a camp 
stool—sitting and watching. 

And one day one of the agents came 
down, and his eyes were as big as saucers. 
And he didn’t know whether what he saw 
was just to be expected or whether it was 
unusual. But he had sat there, motionless, 
while a mountain lion strolled by about 30 
feet away. [Laughter] 

Q. Wise. [Laughter] 

The President. And he was wise to stay 
motionless. But that was the closest contact 
any of us have had with one. 

Q. Someone told me that I ought to ask 
you about snakes, because they heard that 
awhile back, maybe right after you bought 
it, you and Lee Clearwater bagged, I guess, 
some rattlesnakes and dumped them in 
some place called Snake Lake? 

The President. We named it Snake Lake 
after what we’d done. No, they weren’t rat- 
tlesnakes. We had some—these rattlesnakes. 
In California and that kind of country, 
you're going to. 

We had a pond there that—— 

Q. The one next to the hous? 

The President. ——that used to be tem- 
porary. It would go dry in the summer, and 
we fixed it so that now it catches the drain- 
age, and we have a year-round pond. And 
all of a sudden, there must have been a 
hatch of snake eggs of the kind that—I 
don’t know what you call them—it was a 
kind of a gray snake with black and red 
vertical stripes on it, and it seemed to be a 
water snake. They headed for the water. 

But this hatch—they were all about 12, 
14 inches long. And if you’d come out the 
door, they’d scatter across the lawn; you’d 


see them going. And to the women on the 
place, that was not very attractive. 

So one day, Barney, Lee, and I—I said, 
“T’ve got an idea.” Now, I’ve never liked to 
pick up a snake. I’ve always heard that 
people who handle them—herpetologists— 
will tell you that if you ever do, you will 
lose any of that feeling about a snake—that 
once you’ve picked it up—it’s firm and a 
cool body; it isn’t slimy or anything of that 
kind. 

But I headed down—I got some big paper 
bags like they use, the markets use—and we 
put on gloves, and then we went out. We 
started catching them, putting them in the 
bags. Well, pretty soon—we missed too 
many. We’d grab, and with those clumsy 
work gloves on—so I peeled off the gloves, 
and I found out the herpetologists were 
right. After picking up a few, well, we’d 
pick them up and stuff them in; we had a 
bagful. And then I didn’t want to go 
around, you know, slaughtering them and— 
bloody, awful bloody to do that. 

So, we put them in a jeep, and down 
we'd go. Way back down the back corner, 
there is a pond just off the—our border, the 
ranch of our border. So, we dumped these 
snakes there—and kept wanting to get the 
big ones, because I figured they have to do 
this every year if we didn’t—and eventually 
came upon the two adults. And we cap- 
tured them the same way and dumped 
them down there. 

But one day when we were getting them 
pretty well, we—I—we kept count. It was 
over 120, 120-odd snakes that we picked up 
and dumped. But the last half-sackful, we 
were—this was before the helicopter, still 
had agents—I had a half a sackful and no 
time—we were leaving the ranch that 
day—to go down to Snake Lake. It was the 
wrong direction. So, I just put it in the car. 

And we started down the hill—{laugh- 
ter|—and two agents in the front. And you 
cross a stream about three times on the 
road down. So, at the first crossing, I said, 
“Pull up, stop.” And they tried to—stopped. 
And I got my sack and got out—{laugh- 
ter\—and dumped the snakes. [Laughter] 
And I came back, and three people were 
just staring at me—{laughter]—those were 
in the car all the time. [Laughter] 
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Q. Was that while you were campaigning 
or while you were President? 

The President. It was—had to be from the 
campaigning because, the other—I was—we 
have the helicopter now. 

Q. You were talking about shooting a rat- 
tlesnake one time. 

The President. Which story do you want? 

Q. The one where you shot the rattle- 
snake. 

The President. Oh, well, when—I was still 
Governor when we took over the ranch. 
And some of the people, my staff—they 
loved to come up there with us on a week- 
end, come down from Sacramento. And 
they’d come up, and they’d pitch in. We 
were doing all this work. And one of 
them—he’s now an architect—he and I 
went—got in the jeep and went down the 
back country looking for some type rocks— 
there’s rock everyplace up there, but a lot 
of rugged kind—but one of those rounded 
things for something we were doing up on 
the lawn; then we didn’t locate any. And 
we started back, and he said, “There’s a 
snake.” There was a kind of a ditch beside 
the road and then a bank going up, and 
then rocks are all up on the bank. And I 
stopped, and I got out and started around 
the front of the jeep. And I said—I don’t 
like to go around killing things, but—I said, 
“If that’s a rattler, I’m going to have to.” 

And he had started to get down on his 
side, the side where the snake was. And all 
of a sudden, he was backing up right onto 
the jeep. [Laughter] And he says, “Kill it! 
Kill it!” And sure enough, it was about 4 
feet long, and it was a rattler. And it was 
trying to get up the bank. 

I looked and I couldn’t find anything to 
get it. And there was a rock about the size 
of a lime—nice, oval, smooth rock—there in 
the road. And I picked it up, and just des- 
perately I let go. I hit it right on the head, 
and it was—just squashed. I never said a 
word. I just came back around, got in the 
jeep. We started back down. 

When we got to the house, I went in 
where Nancy was, and I heard him outside 
telling: “And then,” he says, “then he 
picked up this stone, and he threw the 
stone, and he hit that snake right on the 
head.” And Nancy’s listening to this, too. 
And I turned to Nancy and I said, “And he 
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will never see me throw a stone again as 
long as I live.” [Laughter] 

Q. Is there something on the ranch that 
you call the hanging tree? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. What is that? 

The President. Well, there’s a great histo- 
ry about that ranch. 

Q. Yes, I’m familiar with a lot of it. 

The President. It goes back to the old 
Refugio Pass. Originally part of it went 
right through our ranch. Now it goes 
around the—— 

Q. Yes. 

The President. But it was—the trail is still 
there, the evidence of the trail. And all of 
this history—and you know the bandit—— 

Q. Oh, yes. 

The President. The famous romantic 
bandit—— 

Q. I know the one you mean, with the 
Spanish name. 

The President. He traveled it. And when 
we came there, when I first saw the place 
before we actually bought it—down this 
canyon, a friend of—Ray Cornelius, who 
had the ranch—Ray showed us this big oak 
tree. Now, on one side of the tree was a 
face carved on the side of the bark. And it 
looked like the pictures that you see of 
Jesus. It’s gone now. The bark, you know, 
got old and peeled away. Only a little sliver 
shows a part of it—— 

Q. Right. 

The President. But on the other side, not 
gone, is a cross, and then some notches. 
And Ray thought it was a clue to some kind 
of treasure. And he used to go down there 
trying to figure out these notches—what do 
they mean? 

Well, I took one look after we—and I 
said, “I know what that is.” Got to doing 
some reading of the history of the area— 
there’s a great big limb comes out of 
there—and I said, ““That’s a hanging tree.” 
That must have been where they did their 
own justice in those days. So, it’s—we’ve 
just named the canyon Hanging Tree 
Canyon. But there—those notches—are, 
how many? About 9, 10 of them. 

Q. Do you still run cattle on the ranch for 
the agricultural preserve status, or is that 
not the case anymore? 
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The President. No. Well, I did run—when 
we got up there, it was what we—they had 
done before me, and they had grazers. 
Bring them in at the beginning of the graz- 
ing season—yearlings—keep them, and then 
sell them for the increase in weight. And, 
naturally, that would not meet the cost of 
the ranch. And then something in the 
Treasury Department happened where 
they began naming ranches “hobby 
ranches,” and they were no longer deducti- 
ble. And—{/aughter|—but, also, this move— 
why there was just no way to keep on doing 
that, being away as much as we are. So, I 
quit. 

But what I do do is bring in a few year- 
lings now and then and butcher them for 
our meat and so on—— 

Q. Well, you still qualify for the Califor- 
nia—the Williamson Act Ag Preserve 
status? 

The President. Well, yes, because—that is, 
that—we are not subdividirg or anything 
else of the land—— 

Q. Right. 

The President. So, yes, this meets those 
terms. 

Q. There’s been some criticism by people 
saying that, “Gee, on the one hand Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan may get some signifi- 
cant cutbacks and some Federal tax breaks 
that are enjoyed, but son of a gun, he’s still 
taking that California tax break.” 

The President. Well, that’s the only break 
we have. But that was on there 10 years 
before we came there—from the time that 
the act went in. The County Board of Su- 
pervisors in California can designate certain 
land, that if you will sign a contract—I 
think they’re in 10-year stretches—sign a 
contract that you will not develop that land, 
you will not, you know, sell it for tracts and 
that sort of thing, and keep it in its present 
condition, then it will be taxed on that 
basis, not on its best potential value. 

The truth is, I don’t think very many 
people could afford to do this without that 
act. I think it was one of the great land 
preservation things that’s ever been done in 
California. It was there in effect when we 
came, but—— 

Q. It’s been very successful, certainly in 
our county. There’s half a million acres in 
Ag Preserve, and yours is just a littl—— 


The President. Yes. And it—it’s—I love it 
the way it is, and I don’t want to change it. 
But I wouldn’t be able to afford to stay 
there if somebody said, “Oh, how much 
would it be worth if it was a subdivision?” 

Q. Real—right—real value. It sort of 
brings up security. You made clear that you 
wanted as little security as possible com- 
mensurate with your new position when 
you became President. You’ve still got the 
guy sitting outside at night on the vehicle, 
and you’ve got dogs around—you know, the 
whole bit. Down at Point Mugu, when you 
come and go, there’s some personnel, you 
know, you wave to who are across the 
street. And then there’s a little disgruntle- 
ment. They say, “Well, gee, we’ve got all 
the super secret clearance,”—you know, 
they do the missile work and that kind of 
stuff, and yet now they’ve got buses parked 
there, so it’s very difficult for them to see— 
you know, they say, “Why is all that really 
necessary?” 

The President. Well, I'll tell you, I’ve 
never intervened in any of the security 
things that are done. And when we land at 
a military base, not only that but some kind 
of other ones, sometimes the families of the 
personnel are turned out, and I say a few 
words to them; and sometimes not. And 
I’ve never asked who does that, or who de- 
termines that. But today I have been told 
that there is going to be a whole turnout 
there at the base—all the families and ev- 
erything—going to be—— 

Q. Maybe they’ll let them back in closer 
to, say, where the press is. 

The President. I’ve never even inquired 
or intervened in anything like that or who 
makes those decisions. 

Q. You leave it to the pros? 

The President. Yes. Or whether it’s the 
local base. 

Q. Your home is about the size of a 
Goleta tract home. It is—what, 1,500 square 
feet? Other places you live, such as the 
White House and down at Pacific Palisades, 
that are a bit larger—do you ever miss any 
of the amenities at Rancho del Cielo in that 
very modest house? 

The President. It was very wonderful to 
get in that size house. It is—you’ve said it, I 
think I heard you say—it’s about 1,500 
square feet. Well, this is one of the benefits 
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of going up to Camp David. There you go 
to a—and you spend a weekend in a normal 
size house, where you can open a door and 
go out in the backyard and things of that 
kind. 

No, the White House—there’s no question 
about the luxury and all of that, but you can 
get a kind of a bird-in-a-guilded-cage feel- 
ing out of it also. 

Q. So, you like rattling around, obviously, 
in that small house? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. The house itself, of the ranch, I guess, 
may be possibly the most isolated, geo- 
graphically, retreat of any President in 
modern times. I gather you don’t feel the 
isolation? 

The President. No, no, not at all. 

Q. You don’t feel out of touch at all? 

The President. I cite the passage: “And I 
look to the hills from whence cometh my 
strength.” 

Q. I assume that you and Mrs. Reagan 
have given some thought to what happens 
in that glorious day when you return to 
California after the second term. What are 
your current plans about retirement. I 
know—I remember you told Barbara Wal- 
ters that you didn’t think the ranch would 
be your full-time retirement home. 

The President. No, I've never—no, I’ve 
never thought that. I think then that would 
be too secluded and so forth. No, we 
think—we’ve always loved living in Los An- 
geles, and we—we just assume that we'll 
find ourselves a home in Los Angeles and 
— just as we did before, go to the ranch 
and—— 

Q. So, somewhere in the L.A. area? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Did you give any thought to Palm 
Springs? 

The President. No, no, l’'ve—that’s nice to 
go to at certain times, but I’ve never been 
Qe 

Q. Gets a little hot out there. 

The President. ——I’ve never been a 
great aficionado of the desert. 

Q. Well, are you and Mrs. Reagan actually 
looking for a house at this point, or is that 
something that’s far in the-—— 

The President. No, 1 think we'll wait for 
awhile, closer to the time when—— 

Q. Occasionally we run a letter to the 
editor, wondering why does President 
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Reagan have to come out to California so 
often at substantial cost of the flights and all 
of that. And some of them say, “Well, we 
understand that, but couldn’t it be once or 
twice a year, instead of five or six?” So, this 
is your chance to give a direct reply to 
those letters to the editor. 

The President. Yes, and I would like to 
very much. Let’s look back over the history 
of previous Presidents. I don’t know of any 
of them that didn’t have some place, some- 
times even more than one, that they liked 
to go. I remember the same criticism of 
Jerry Ford because of Vail, Colorado, and 
his wanting to ski. Certainly my immediate 
predecessor seemed to get back to—— 

Q. Georgia—{laughter|—a lot—— 

The President. ——Georgia quite a bit. 
But before them, there was President Ei- 
senhower in Augusta, Georgia; there was 
Nixon and his home in Biscayne Bay, Flori- 
da, in addition to the California—— 

Q. Right—— 

The President. ——house out there. No. I 
have to say that, first of all, I think Nancy 
put it once better than anyone else: “Presi- 
dents don’t get vacations; they just get a 
change of scenery.” And youre still Presi- 
dent. The job goes with you. 

Now, an awful lot of this cost is a cost that 
would go on anyway, if you stop to think 
about it. This plane—now it’s been many, 
many weeks since we’ve been on this 
plane—but this plane doesn’t just sit there. 
This plane has to have—get so many hours 
that it’s put in flying. And this just takes the 
place of those. The salaries of the people 
and so forth, those would go on, whether 
they’re—the staff who're going along— 
whether they do that or not. Yes, there is 
some cost of—while they’re away, out 
there—living expense and all. 

But as I say, the job goes with you. And I 
find, and I guess every President before me 
has found—with Franklin D. Roosevelt it 
was Warm Springs—you find that there is, 
there’s something that you need. And I look 
at it in another way: At my age, how many 
more years do I have to go to the ranch and 
enjoy the ranch? You give up an awful lot 
in privacy and so forth in these positions, 
and I think you’re entitled, as long as you’re 
still President, are still faced with the prob- 
lems, that—I’ve spent some days at that 
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ranch, the better part of the day, on the 
telephone. 

Q. Well, let me ask you a couple of ques- 
tions about oil, which is of some interest to 
us out in Santa Barbara. Can—is there any 
spot from your property that you can actu- 
ally see the oil platforms out in the ocean? 

The President. Oh, yes, because those 
that are up, further up—I’m always tempt- 
ed to say north, but actually it’s west, as the 
coastline there runs—— 

Q. Right, exactly, a true Santa Barbara 
resident knows the directions. 

The President. But, we can see them, be- 
cause from our ranch—and that’s one of the 
reasons why, when you asked a little while 
ago about Palm Springs—no, I couldn’t get 
that far from the ocean. There are spots on 
our ranch for riding when we can see both 
the Santa Barbara Channel and the Santa 
Ynez Valley at the same time. We just have 
to turn our heads. 

Q. Can you see as far as Goleta? Like 
Stork Tower on the campus? Or is that a 
little too far down? 

The President. No, we -can’t see that, al- 
though—never see that—but we see all the 
way to Anacapa—out to the Anacapa 
rocks—— 

Q. That’s very good—— 

The President. ——the coastal islands. 
We're at—we’re about 2,400 feet at the 
ranch. But we see those derricks. 

Q. When you see those, obviously, you 
must think about this business of the drill- 
ing in the channel. Some people in Santa 
Barbara, including some businessmen, say, 
“Well, let’s explore—find out where the oil 
is, but not drill, not actually put it out. Let’s 
hold it in reserve, because of the danger to 
the economy if there were another spill.” 
Obviously, does—do you think that’s possi- 
ble, or realistic? 

The President. 1 think they’re ignoring 
one thing we found out at the time of the 
spill, because I was Covernor at that time. 
And we sent—incidentally, that was a Fed- 
eral lease that leaked. And we found out at 
that time, and they, themselves, told us, 
that had they known the regulations on 
State leases, had followed the same regula- 
tions, there never would have been a spill. 
So, the Federal Government at that time— 
the Nixon administration—they adopted for 
Federal leasing—we still do—the same 


standards and requirements the State im- 
poses. 

Now the Federal Government has about 
16 platforms off the coast of California, as 
increasing by some—and they seem, we 
seem now, the Federal Government, to be 
getting all the attention and abuse. But 
there are several hundred wells that are 
State leases that have been there for quite 
some time. But when we sent the experts 
in—and they weren’t buddies of ours—we 
sent scientists from the university campuses 
of California in to study this whole area and 
the problem. And they came back with one 
unanimous recommendation—drill, get the 
oil out. They said the bottom of the channel 
is badly fractured. There are 16 permanent 
oil slicks that have been there as long as the 
memory of man. 

Q. Yes. 

The President. And they said the safest 
thing you can do is get that oil pumped out 
of there because there could be a natural 
disaster—I’m sure they were speaking of an 
earthquake at that fractured bottom—that 
would create a disaster of such dimensions 
that you could never get a—the previous oil 
strike, or leak, as far as I can learn, was only 
about 790 barrels of oil. Now we're taking 
out tens of thousands of barrels. But their 
recommendation was drill, get it out, and 
remove that permanent threat that lies off 
the coast. 

Q. But also, it’s, of course, the policy of 
the administration to go after the off-shore 
oil, even though—which reminds me that 
we've got a glut now in the world of oil that 
doesn’t show any signs of slacking off. It 
may happen. And so a lot of people say— 
and, again, we get letters to the editor—— 

The President. But we don’t—— 

Q. ——“Why drill with this glut?” 

The President. Well, we've offered oil 
lands for lease and they’ve—and they’ve 
turned it down. There have been no takers. 

But here’s another thing. The same 
people can’t scream about the trade deficit, 
the imbalance of trade, when 50 percent of 
that is the oil that we have to import. 

Now, wouldn’t it make more sense for 
us—we’ve already reduced considerably the 
amount of oil that we have to import, 
making ourselves closer to self-sufficient. 
But from a security standpoint, from even 
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the balance in trade, it would make much 
more sense for us to be producing the oil 
ourselves than having to go out and buy it. 

Q. There’s an ongoing debate, I guess, 
perpetual in Santa Barbara—some people 
say, “Oh, those platforms are ugly as sin.” 
Other people say, “Well, they’re not. Jeez, 
at night, they’re beautiful.” What do you 
think about them? Which side of the debate 
do you come down on?P 

The President. | have to say—you know, I 
think this is really reaching to say that some 
structure out there that far out in the 
ocean—when you’ve got that whole ex- 
panse of ocean—it isn’t as if you were look- 
ing at the ocean through a little frame, and 
now somebody put something in the way. 

And I once said to people that were com- 
plaining, I said, “You know, we’ve got a lot 
of freighters, those liberty freighters, up in 
mothball. Why don’t we bring down some 
and anchor them between the shore and 
the oil derrick? And then the people would 
see a ship, and they wouldn’t find anything 
wrong with that at all.” Or they don’t mind 
seeing piers that go out a half or a quarter 
mile into the ocean. And why, I don’t find 
them—and then, as you say, at night—I 
know one lovely old lady there who auto- 
matically complained in the daytime be- 
cause she could see this derrick from her 
place. And then it was one of them that I 
guess they—no, it was when they were 
drilling, and then, when they evidently 
didn’t find oil, then they left. Then, she 
said, “I miss the lights at night.” [Laughter] 

Q. Of course, the great solution would be 
to drill—the rigs underneath the water, so 
we wouldn’t have to see the platforms. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. But, of course, the expenses of that 
are—— 

The President. 1 know that there have 
been times when—— 

Q. ——outrageous. 

The President. There have been times 
when some people in the business have 
talked about the possibility of submerged 
parts. But it would be—of course, there, you 
look at it in another way, too, what if you 
have—nothing’s perfect—what if you have 
an accident there and then how do you 
deal—— 

Q. How do you—exactly. 
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The President. Hundreds of feet down in 
the ocean. 

Q. Tell me about the first time you saw 
the ranch. 

The President. Well, you come in that 
private road. And now, you come down 
about a half a mile or so, and then you turn 
in the entrance road that was built before 
we got the ranch. But when we first looked 
at it, the entrance was way up here, right 
near that—after you go through that gate. 

Q. Right. 

The President. Then you come in on a 
road. And you come in through the trees 
and everything. Well, Bill Wilson and his 
wife, knowing that—see, we had to sell the 
ranch in order to be Governor because 
there wasn’t a Williamson Act and the prop- 
erty taxes on that ranch—there’s no way I 
could be Governor and keep that. But we 
always knew we would want one. 

So, as we were coming to the end of the 
second term, we started looking for a ranch. 
And Bill knew us very well, and they had a 
ranch at the—a dude ranch down at the 
bottom of the—— 

Q. —uh-huh. 

The President. ——pass. And they knew 
what I was—the kind of thing that I was 
looking for. So, one day we were up visiting 
them. And Nancy and Betty got in the back 
seat, and he and I got in the front seat, and 
up the mountain we went, up Refugio Pass. 

Of course, pretty soon, you know, all 
you're going through is that chaparral 
and—— 

Q. Yes. 

The President. ——goat land. 

Q. Right. 

The President. And | was kind of think- 
ing, gee, you know, maybe somebody’s got 
a house up here on the mountain with a 
view and calls it a ranch. But it doesn’t look 
like there’s any space up here for a ranch. 
And Betty had never been up the road 
before. And Betty was saying, “Bill, turn 
around. There can’t be anything up here.” 
He just silently kept driving. 

And all of a sudden, as we came up close 
to the gate, suddenly here is a kind of a 
meadow of smoke trees beside the road— 
and I think, well, then, maybe he does 
know what he’s doing. And then we came 
to the gate where we turned in at the pri- 
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vate road. And we came in through that 
second gate, now, and we’re winding on 
this little gravel road through all of these 
trees. But it is, you know, kind of looking 
like rolling land and heavily wooded—and 
suddenly you come out of those trees, and 
there is this saucer. 

Q. Right. 

The President. Down there you could see 
the house and the barn and so forth, and 
then you could see this thing. It’s a 600 and 
some acres of meadows and oak and the— 
forests and rolling hills. And there are some 
very steep canyons and so forth also. 

But I just took one look, and I said, “Let’s 
buy it.” [Laughter] And Bill said, “Hey, 
don’t talk that way. We’ve got to talk with 
the couple that’s selling here.” He says, 
“Quiet down.” 

But then we got down there, and we 
and—Ray Cornelius and I—they had horses, 
and we got on the horses. And we took a 
ride and—— 

Q. That did it. 

The President. And | tell you, it’s just 
unbelievable. It really is. 

Q. Well, it’s a fabulous place, and, you 
know, you’re very fortunate to have it. And 
I think you got a pretty good deal on it, too, 
myself. 

The President. 1 do, too. 

Q. I went back, and I looked at the deed 
at the courthouse to see what was on it. 

The President. The ranch at Malibu. Bob 
Taylor is alive. Bob, Ursula, and their son, 
Terry. And they came up to the ranch, and 
Bob and I—I’ve always liked to plink—and 
I’m not a great hunter. I’ve never killed a 
deer or anything. But I don’t mind killing 
rodents. 

And ground squirrels in California are an 
official, you know, pest. In other words, you 
can call the State, and they'll come in to 
eliminate them. 

Q. Absolutely. 

The President. And with the horses—I 
mean, we were infested at that other ranch. 
So, Bob and I—because he was a hunter— 
well, we decided we’d go down—and Terry, 
his son, came with us to a place where I 
knew there was a colony and where we 
could lie in wait. And all of a sudden the 
boy, Terry, was wandering around, came 
running back in, “Snake! Snake!” So, we 


went over, and sure enough it was a rattler. 
And it was heading toward the rocks also. 

Well, I looked around, and there was a 
stick. And I grabbed the stick, and I swung 
at it, and the stick broke. And it was almost 
to the rocks and getting away. Well, now, I 
always at the ranch wore boots and britch- 
es, English-type boots, and I knew you can 
be pretty brave about snakes with those 
boots on. There’s no way they’re going to 
get through those boots, and they’re not 
going to strike that high to get above. So, 
the stick broke, and I couldn’t—and he was 
almost getting away. I stomped on his head 
with my heel and then looked down. I had 
sneakers on. [Laughter] 

Q. Oh, my God. [Laughter] 

The President. Just entertaining them— 
hadn’t ridden that day or anything, waiting 
for them to come up. Id forgotten all about 
it that that day. I just put on sneakers and a 
pair of jeans. And I’m looking down at my 
heel—snake’s head just—if I'd missed 
him—— 

Q. But you nailed him, huh? 

The President. ——that was the end 
of—— 

Q. Between your sneakers and the rock, 
you know, the Pentagon might be interest- 
ed in a new weapons system, it seems to 
me. [Laughter] 

Q. Thank you very much. 


Note: The interview began at 11 a.m. on 
board Air Force One en route to California. 
The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 17. 
As printed ubove, the transcript follows 
the text of the White House press release. 


Lithuanian Independence Day, 1985 





Proclamation 5302. February 16, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


Sixty-seven years ago, a small nation 
achieved freedom in the aftermath of 
World War I. Proclaiming the Lithuanian 
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Republic, its founders stepped forward on 
February 16, 1918, to assert their country’s 
independence and commitment to a gov- 
ernment based on justice, democracy, and 
the rights of individuals. Twenty-two years 
later, Soviet tyranny imposed itself on Lith- 
uania and denied the Lithuanian people 
their just right of national self-determina- 
tion as well as basic human freedoms. 

Among the freedoms most consistently at- 
tacked by Soviet authorities is the freedom 
of religion. The victims of these attacks 
have often been Catholic Church figures, 
such as Father Alfonsas Svarinskas, Father 
Sigitas Tamkevicius, and, most recently, 
Father Jonas-Kastytis Matulionis. Their 
crimes: administering to the spiritual needs 
of the faithful. 

Yet the people of Lithuania refuse to 
submit quietly. Hundreds of thousands of 
people have signed petitions demanding 
the release of priests and other human and 
civil rights leaders. Underground publica- 
tions such as the sixty-fourth issue of the 
“Chronicle of the Catholic Church in Lith- 
uania” and forty-first issue of “The Dawn,” 
which have recently come to the West, con- 
tinue to inform the world of ongoing perse- 
cutions. 

Americans are united in an enduring 
belief in the right of peoples to live in free- 
dom. The United States has refused to rec- 
ognize the forcible incorporation of Lithua- 
nia into the Soviet Union. We must be vigi- 
lant in the protection of this ideal because 
we know that as long as freedom is denied 
to others, it is not truly secure here. 

We mark this anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence with a renewed hope that 
the blessings of liberty will be restored to 
Lithuania. 

The Congress of the United States, by 
House Joint Resolution 655, has designated 
February 16, 1985, as Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim February 16, 1985, as Lith- 
uanian Independence Day. I invite the 
people of the United States to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies and to re- 
affirm their dedication to the ideals which 
unite us and inspire others. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:06 a.m., February 19, 1985) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 19. 


National Technology Awards 





Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
February 19, 1985 





The President. Thank you very much. I 
hope you haven’t said everything. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Secretary of Commerce Baldrige. No, | 
haven’t. [Laughter] 

The President. All right. 

Well, Secretary Baldrige and ladies and 
gentlemen, good afternoon and welcome to 
the White House. 

You know, one of the last times that this 
grand old mansion played host to an event 
concerning technology was back in "76— 
1876. President Rutherford B. Hayes was 
shown a recently invented device. “That’s 
an amazing invention,” he said, “but who 
would ever want to use one of them?” He 
was talking about a telephone. I thought at 
the time that he might be mistaken. 
[Laughter] 

But in those days, most Americans were 
tied to the land. And the most familiar 
means of transportation were the sailing 
ship and the horse. Then, advances like the 
telephone and the electric light, the inter- 
nal combustion engine, transformed our 
nation, enabling us to achieve the highest 
standard of living in the world; to lead 
longer, richer, and fuller lives; and to share 
our bounty with millions beyond our bor- 
ders. 

Today we see all around us the begin- 
nings of a second transformation, a quan- 
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tum technological leap that’s making possi- 
ble still greater ‘prosperity and individual 
fulfilment than we’ve ever known. This 
new technology is affecting every aspect of 
our lives. In manufacturing, lightweight and 
inexpensive materials like fiber composites 
and ceramics are taking the place of costly 
metals. In transportation, cars and airplanes 
are being equipped with inexpensive micro- 
chips that keep track of maintenance needs 
and enable engines to run better on less 
fuel. In the home, computers are putting 
art, literature, and vast sums of information 
at families’ fingertips. 

Perhaps the most exciting advances are 
taking place in medicine. A diagnostic proc- 
ess, for example, has been made faster, 
safer, and more accurate by the advent of 
technologies like cat scanning and the use 
of soundwaves. Biotechnology is enabling us 
to produce human growth hormones more 
easily and inexpensively—a godsend to chil- 
dren whose growth might otherwise be im- 
paired. Research is advancing against 
cancer, and new drugs are combating high 
blood pressure, diabetes, and heart disease. 
Countless medical breakthroughs have 
meant that, for the past decade, the life 
expectancy of Americans has gone up. 

As technology goes on providing new 
goods, services, and techniques of produc- 
tion, our entire economy is expanding and 
worker productivity is up. At one semicon- 
ductor plant in Pennsylvania in 1957, work- 
ers produced five transistors a day for $7.50 
apiece. And they now produce over a mil- 
lion for less than a penny apiece. 

Perhaps the best news of all concerns 
new job formation. Employment in the 
computer industry has skyrocketed. Com- 
puters and robotics are also bringing new 
efficiency to our older industries, helping 
them modernize their plants and compete 
better. And today American cars are once 
again as advanced as those built anywhere 
on Earth. 

Economic growth is our most powerful 
tool for reducing poverty and fostering 
vigor and self-esteem among the millions in 
America’s work force. I expect today’s bur- 
geoning technology to work hand in hand 
with the incentives in our tax reform plan 
to keep our economy growing and creating 
ever-wider opportunities for all Americans. 


Our administration has made a firm com- 
mitment to technological process—progress. 
Both of them are probably true, but one we 
view as nothing less than a commitment to 
human creativity and imagination. While 
we're cutting back, wherever possible, un- 
necessary government spending, we’re con- 
tinuing our strong commitment to basic re- 
search and development. 

We have cut personal income tax rates; 
we plan to cut them again. This could spur 
savings, and higher savings could, in turn, 
boost the capital formation so important in 
funding new high-technology ventures. And 
we’ve rolled back needless government reg- 
ulations to help provide the freedom 
needed by those at the frontiers of technol- 
ogy to experiment with new hypotheses 
and techniques. 

In space, we’re opening the way to pri- 
vate enterprise; the space shuttle program 
is already working closely with private in- 
dustry. And in 1985 NASA is scheduled to 
deploy eight commercial communications 
satellites. Space technology will continue to 
grow even more rapidly as we pursue our 
plans to launch a permanently manned 
space station—and to do so within a decade. 

In defense, we’re putting technology at 
the service of a decade’s old dream: the 
elimination of nuclear weapons. Our Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative represents, perhaps, 
the most dramatic and wide-reaching re- 
search effort to explore the means for 
making nuclear weapons obsolete. 

Let me make one thing plain: The Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative is not a bargaining 
chip. It’s an historic effort on behalf of our 
national defense and peace throughout the 
world, and we intend to see it through. 

The story of American technology is long 
and proud. It might be said to have begun 
with a blacksmith at his bellows, hammer- 
ing out fine tools, and the Yankee craftsman 
using simple wood planes, saws, and mallets 
to fashion the fastest sailing ships on the 
ocean. And then came the railroad men, 
driving spikes across our country. 

And today the story continues with the 
workers who built the computer in a child’s 
room; the engineers who designed the com- 
munications satellite that silently rotates 
with the Earth, shining in the sunlight 
against the blackness of space; and the men 
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and women of skill and determination who 
helped to put American footprints on the 
Moon. 

In a few moments, 14 Americans will 
become the first recipients of the National 
Technology Awards, and you are heroes, 
each one of you, just as surely as were 
Thomas Edison and Alexander Graham 
Bell. You sing the songs of a people using 
their hands and minds in freedom, the 
songs of Americans at work making their 
lives even more full. And it’s only fitting 
that our nation should pay you honor. And 
on behalf of the American people, I con- 
gratulate you. 

Thank you, and God bless you. And, Mac, 
you take over. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:33 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 

Following his remarks, the President and 
Secretary of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige 
presented the awards to Joseph F. Sutter of 
Boeing Commercial Airplane Co.; Bob O. 
Evans, Frederick P. Brooks, Jr. and Erich 
Bloch, formerly of IBM Corp.; Allen E. 
Puckett and Harold A. Rosen of Hughes 
Aircraft Co.; Marvin M. Johnson of Phillips 
Petroleum Co.; John T. Parsons and Frank 
L. Stulen of John T. Parsons Co.; Steven P. 
Jobs and Stephen G. Wozniak of Apple 
Computer, Inc.; Ralph Landau, formerly 
with Halson S.D. Group, Inc.; and Ian Ross 
and William O. Baker of AT&T Bell Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 


Iwo Jima 





Remarks at a Meeting With Former 
Members of the 28th Marine Regiment. 
February 19, 1985 





Thank you very much. That’s quite a re- 
ception for a horse cavalryman and a Navy 
flyboy. [Laughter] 

Well, at dawn, 40 years ago today, 450 
United States Navy ships stood off a tiny 
island in the Pacific. Few Americans had 
heard of the place. It measured 4% miles 
by 2% miles, ash-covered beaches and one 
extinct, unknown volcano. And at 7 o’clock, 
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0700 hours to you, a command was passed 
to the ships: Land the landing force! 

No one, not even you, the marines and 
the Navy corpsmen who stepped ashore 
from the Amtracs at 2 minutes after 9, 
knew that what you were about to do 
would forever enshrine the island, Iwo 
Jima, and the volcano, Mount Suribachi, in 
American history. 

Today Iwo Jima is remembered with 
other names like Saratoga, the Alamo, Get- 
tysburg—remembered, not simply because 
Americans were again conspicuously gallant 
in battle, but because our sons were called 
upon to endure unspeakable hardship for 
the sake of freedom. 

Every one’of you present today, and all of 
you 40 years ago, have a special place in 
our nation’s heart, reserved only for the few 
in every generation called upon to sacrifice 
themselves so that a great nation’s ideals of 
freedom and peace may live and prosper 
and endure. The manner of your perform- 
ance—as captured in Joe Rosenthal’s photo 
of your flag-raising at Mount Suribachi—re- 
mains a beacon, indeed a birthright, for 
America’s young people and for every 
future American. 

The other day, I came across a descrip- 
tion of Iwo written by the then-Private 
First Class Russell Werts. And it ended in 
the following note: “. . . our troopship start- 
ed to pull away from Iwo and head for 
Guam. As I stood by the rail and watched 
the little island fade in the distance, a feel- 
ing of loneliness came over me. It was as if 
a part of me was left behind, as if an Iowa 
farm boy was waving goodbye. We would 
never meet again. Somewhere in that 
jagged jungle of rocks, he forever walked 
with the ghosts of Iwo. . . .” 

Well, I would like to say to Russell, and to 
each of you who willingly gave your youth 
to the Nation, that you receive in kind a 
place in the American heart and the nation- 
al memory that endures so long as this 
nation and the ideals for which it stands 
endure. We're very grateful to you. 

And we're deeply honored to have you 
here today. The White House really belongs 
to the American people. And I couldn’t 
help but reflect today that seldom in history 
has any President been in the company of 
more deserving Americans. 
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I hope that each of you enjoyed being 
here as much as Nancy and I am delighted 
to have you. And on behalf of all Ameri- 
cans, we salute today, you, the men of Iwo. 
God bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:45 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Advisory Board for Radio Broadcasting 
to Cuba 





Nomination of Four Members. 
February 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Advisory Board for 
Radio Broadcasting to Cuba. These are all 
new positions. 


Anne Elizabeth Brunsdale, for a term of 2 years. 
This is a new position. Since 1967 she has been 
at the American Enterprise Institute and is 
presently serving as managing editor of Regula- 
tion, a bimonthly magazine dealing with regu- 
latory matters. She was director of publications 
at the AEI in 1970-1977. She graduated from 
the University of Minnesota (B.A., 1945; M.A., 
1946) and Yale University (M.A., 1949). She was 
born October 1, 1923, in Minneapolis, MN, and 
now resides in Washington, DC. 

Joseph Francis Glennon, for a term of 3 years. In 
1960-1980 he served as counselor for host 
country relations at the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations in New York. Previously he was 
attaché at the American Embassy in Ankara, 
Turkey. He graduated from Seton Hall Univer- 
sity (B.S., 1947). He is married, has six children, 
and resides. in Boynton Beach, FL. He was 
born December 12, 1919. 


Jose Luis Rodriguez, for a term of 2 years. Since 
1970 he has been president and owner of M & 
R Farms, Inc., in Boynton Beach, FL. He has 
also been serving as chief executive officer of 
Corky Foods Corp. in Boynton Beach, FL, 
since 1979. In addition, he serves as treasurer 
and director of CBI Corp. (Caribbean Basin 
Investment Corp.) in Miami, FL. He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in Boynton 
Beach, FL. He was born November 11, 1946, 
in Havana, Cuba. 

Danford L. Sawyer, Jr., for a term of 3 years. He 
is vice president and director of management 
services for R.R. Donnelly & Sons in Chicago, 


IL. Previously he was president of Sawyer & 
Associates Advertising, Inc., and president of 
Area Guides, Inc., in Sarasota, FL. He is a 
founding director of Presidential Savings & 
Loan Association in Sarasota. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Lincolnshire, IL. 
He was born November 11, 1939, in New York, 
NY. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters Prior to the Meeting. 
February 20, 1985 





Q. Mr. President, did you hear the Prime 
Minister speak today? ! 

The President. No. I was just saying I 
didn’t get a chance to, but some of our 
people did—— 

Q. She handles the teleprompter now as 
well as you do. [Laughter] 

The Prime Minister. Not quite. Not quite. 
No, I was just—I was just—we were just 
comparing notes, because I’m not so used to 
it. And there’s always a little worry that one 
of them, you know, might stop working. 

Q. And did you have a text to back you 
up? 

The Prime Minister. I have a text 
always—yes, of course. I went into one 
speech—it was a speech to young Conserv- 
atives, as a matter of fact—intending to use 
the teleprompter, and the lights behind it 
were so strong that you could not see a 
word on the teleprompter itself. 

The President. That has to be worked out. 
Yes, that can happen. 

The Prime Minister. So, you have to have 
always your speech with you. 

The President. Yes, that can happen. 

The Prime Minister. If the worst comes 
to the worst, we could always ad lib, you 
know, but not for great diplomatic speech- 
es. 
Q. What did you think of the reaction to 
your speech? 


1 Earlier in the day, the Prime Minister 
had addressed a joint session of the United 
States Congress. 
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The Prime Minister. Oh, it was very 
thrilling, because it’s a great ordeal to speak 
in that—the most—the greatest forum, the 
greatest free people. 

Q. Mr. President, what will you tell the 
Prime Minister about our deficit and about 
the strength of the dollar? She'll be con- 
cerned, won’t she? 

The President. Let me just answer that 
by saying I am quite sure that will be a 
subject of discussion when we have our 
meeting. 

The Prime Minister. I endorse that ap- 
proach. [Laughter] 

Q. Is it true that you’re going to drop the 
quotas, the voluntary quotas on the autos— 
Japanese? 

The President. No decision to be an- 
nounced on that yet. 

Q. Well, we’re trying. 

Q. Are you going to talk to the Prime 
Minister about New Zealand? About New 
Zealand? 

The President. Oh, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if that’s mentioned. 

The Prime Minister. I'm only, I think, 
about 2% to 3 hours. [Laughter] There’s a 
lot to discuss. 

Q. You can cover a lot of ground—— 

Q. What’s on the top of your list? 

The Prime Minister. What? 

Q. What’s on the top of your list? 

The Prime Minister. Well, obviously, we 
will talk about East-West matters, with the 
arms control things coming up. I hope we'll 
have a word about Middle East, and I hope 
we'll have a word about general economic 
matters. And then there are lots of other 
particular things as well. 

Q. And you agree on all matters. 

The Prime Minister. 1 think if—yes, I 
think we agree on most matters. But more 
than agree, I think we discuss things 
through, because even though you agree on 
your fundamental approach—we’re often in 
the same summit meetings. It may be an 
economic forum, it may be various other 
summits, but you’ve got to discuss how you 
handle things. Your strategy may be the 
same, but the tactics require a great deal of 
discussion. And the way of achieving your 
goals require a great deal of discussion. 

We're now quite old hands at economic 
summits, aren’t we? [Laughter| The Presi- 
dent’s chaired the economic summit—Wil- 
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liamsburg. I have done one in London. And 
I think the next one is in Bonn. And that, 
too, will be a very important one. 

The President. Yes. In May. 

Q. You two now have met almost a dozen 
times or so—— 

The Prime Minister. Oh, at least-—— 

Q. ——good friends—— 

The Prime Minister. ——because we used 
to meet from time to time before we held 
these august offices. We had a similar fight 
to the top, I think, didn’t we? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Well, if you’re his greatest fan, what 
does the President say about you? 

The President. It’s mutual. 


Note: The exchange began at 12:03 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

As printed above, the transcript follows 
the text of the White House press release. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
February 20, 1985 





The President. It’s always a pleasure to 
exchange views with Prime Minister 
Thatcher, a dear friend and the respected 
leader of one of America’s closest allies. 
We’ve had a cordial discussion on a wide 
range of matters. Our conversations reflect- 
ed the excellent relationship which exists 
between our two countries, as well as the 
warm friendship between Mrs. Thatcher 
and myself. 

We discussed East-West relations, and in 
particular the preparations for the upcom- 
ing Geneva talks with the Soviets. We fully 
agree that the unity, patience, and determi- 
nation of the North Atlantic alliance are es- 
sential if arms control negotiations are to 
succeed. 

What we’re seeking are significant reduc- 
tions in the numbers of nuclear weapons 
through fair and verifiable agreements. 
Prime Minister Thatcher and I agree that 
it’s absolutely necessary to continue NATO’s 
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INF deployments on schedule, in accord 
with the alliance’s 1979 decision. 

We’re both hopeful that the dialog open- 
ing in Geneva will result in progress. And 
while that progress continues, however, we 
will be steadfast in the modernization of 
our forces and in our determination to pro- 
mote full adherence to existing arms control 
agreements. These are crucial incentives to 
any real progress. 

Prime Minister Thatcher and I also dis- 
cussed the current situation in the Middle 
East and agreed on the need for parties in 
that region to take concrete steps toward 
peace. 

We reviewed the situation in Central 
America, and I assured the Prime Minister 
of our determination to preserve democra- 
cy and to seek peacef--] solutions to the 
problems of that area. 

We also discussed the threat of interna- 
tional terrorism, and we agreed that in- 
creased international cooperation is called 
for to combat this evil. We expressed our 
willingness to work together and with other 
governments to fight terrorism and deter 
those who give support to terrorists. 

We discussed the situation in Northern 
Ireland, and I told the Prime Minister that 
the United States applauds the continuation 
of her dialog with Irish Prime Minister Fitz- 
Gerald and assured her of our support of all 
those working for peaceful solutions and 
reconciliation. 

Prime Minister Thatcher and I reviewed 
the current economic situation and the 
prospects for our economies in the future. 

And in closing, I wish to note that 1985 
marks the 200th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Over the years these relations have taken 
on a very special quality. In fact, they’re 
quite extraordinary. We, as Americans, are 
proud of our relations with our allies the 
British. And I am personally proud of my 
close collaboration with my friend Margaret 
Thatcher. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, may I 
say how very grateful I am to you for invit- 
ing me for this brief visit, the first official 
one in your second term, although I paid an 
unofficial working visit to Camp David in 
December. Our talks are always particularly 
valuable, because we see so many things in 


the same way, and you can speak of a real 
meeting of minds. 

As the President pointed out, this meet- 
ing is a special one because 1985 marks the 
200th anniversary of diplomatic relations 
between Britain and the United States. And 
I think I can safely say that our relations 
now are better than when John Adams pre- 
sented his credentials to King George III. 
Indeed, I feel no inhibitions about describ- 
ing the relations as very, very special. 

And it is a particular honor that President 
Reagan and Mrs. Reagan have accepted an 
invitation to dinner at the British Embassy 
tonight to mark this very special diplomatic 
anniversary. 

The President has given you an account 
of the discussions we had today. We had 
some very thorough ones, especially about 
the prospects for arms control negotiations. 
Those negotiations carry our hopes with 
them. They will, as I indicated this morn- 
ing, be complex, but those who are negoti- 
ating on the part of the West know of our 
fundamental, sincere wish to get down the 
number of nuclear weapons in the world in 
a way which is still balanced and which still 
keeps our security. We believe our negotia- 
tors will strive to that end, and they will 
carry our good wishes with them. 

We also spent some time discussing the 
Middle East, and both agreed that the 
moment is propitious for a fresh effort to 
achieve progress towards a Middle Eastern 
settlement. And I told the President of my 
support for the statement issued following 
King Fahd’s recent visit to Washington. 
And we both endorsed King Hussein’s ef- 
forts to arrive at a joint Arab position, 
which would allow direct negotiations with 
Israel to take place. 

We also, as you’d expect, had a thorough 
discussion on economic matters. The record 
of the American economy and its success in 
creating new jobs is enviable. And such is 
the scale of your economy that your deci- 
sions affect all of us. 

We discussed how important it is to keep 
down public spending. We have a different 
problem with the deficit, but we both share 
similar problems of how to keep down 
public spending so that people may be able 
to keep a bigger proportion of their own 
money in their own pockets. And I think 
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we're at one in resisting any moves towards 
protectionism. 

We also touched on a number of other 
issues, perhaps the most important of which 
was the Northern Irish and Republic of Ire- 
land talks—always to try to secure an agree- 
ment which will respect both communities 
in Northern Ireland and always recognizing 
that any change must come about by con- 
sent of the people concerned. 

It was, as always, Mr. President, a very 
friendly visit. You always make them friend- 
ly and warm by your own very welcome 
reception of us. But we do have just a very 
special ease in talking about these things, an 
ease which comes because we share 
common goals and common political phi- 
losophies. A very happy and successful visit. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President, for 
your hospitality. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:37 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. Earlier, the President and 
the Prime Minister met in the Oval Office 
and then attended a working luncheon in 


the State Dining Room, followed by a meet- 
ing in the Blue Room. 


National Safe Boating Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5303. February 20, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans increasingly look to the water 
for recreation and relaxation. This year, ap- 
proximately one-quarter of us will enjoy 
boating in one or more of its many and 
varied forms. Therefore, it is important that 
all those involved in recreational boating 
observe proper safety practices, know and 
obey rules of safe boating, and show courte- 
sy and consideration on the water. 

In addition, all boaters should wear per- 
sonal flotation devices while on the water. 


According to the United States Coast 
Guard, seventy-five percent of those who 
died in boating accidents last year might 
have been saved had they worn these de- 
vices. 

The theme of this year’s National Safe 
Boating Week emphasizes the dangers of 
combining alcohol consumption with oper- 
ating a boat. The use of alcoho! and other 
intoxicating substances is a major factor in 
boating accidents and fatalities. Boat opera- 
tors who drink often cannot react promptly 
to hazards and thereby endanger not only’ 
themselves but also others on the water. 
The use of even small amounts of alcohol 
can significantly impair an operator’s judg- 
ment and boat-handling skills. This is par- 
ticularly true as fatigue caused by sun, 
glare, noise, wind, and boat motion intensi- 
fies the effects of alcohol. Through the ob- 
servance of National Safe Boating Week, 
1985, all Americans should be alerted to 
these dangers. 

In recognition of the need for boating 
safety, the Congress, by joint resolution ap- 
proved June 4, 1958, as amended (36 U.S.C. 
161), authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to proclaim annually the week com- 
mencing on the first Sunday in June as Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
2, 1985, as National Safe Boating Week. I 
invite the Governors of the States, Puerto 
Rico, the Northern Mariana Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa, 
and the Mayor of the District of Columbia 
to provide for the observance of this week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:36 p.m., February 20, 1985] 
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Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation To Approve a 
Compact of Free Association. 
February 20, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


There is attached a draft of a Joint Reso- 
lution to approve the “Compact of Free As- 
sociation,” the negotiated instrument set- 
ting forth the future political relationship 
between the United States and two political 
jurisdictions of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

The Compact of Free Association is the 
result of more than fourteen years of con- 
tinuous and comprehensive negotiations, 
spanning the administrations of four Presi- 
dents. The transmission of the proposed 
Joint Resolution today, and Congressional 
enactment of it, marks the last step in the 
Compact approval process. 

The full text of the Compact is part of the 
draft Joint Resolution, which I request be 
introduced, referred to the appropriate 
committees, and enacted. I also request that 
the Congress note the agreements subsidi- 
ary to the Compact. Also attached is a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis to facilitate your 
consideration of the Compact. 

I originally submitted this same draft 
Joint Resolution to the 98th Congress on 
March 30, 1984. Before their adjournment, 
both Houses held extensive hearings on the 
Joint Resolution. The Administration stands 
by the policies it outlined during these 
hearings and hopes that they will serve to 
expedite consideration and approval of the 
Compact in this new Congress. 

The defense and land use provisions of 
the Compact extend indefinitely the right 
of the United States to foreclose access to 
the area to third countries for military pur- 
poses. These provisions are of great impor- 
tance to our strategic position in the Pacific 
and enable us to continue preserving re- 
gional security and peace. 

Since 1947, the islands of the Trust Terri- 
tory have been administered by the United 
States under a Trusteeship Agreement with 
the United Nations Security Council. This 
Compact of Free Association with the gov- 
ernments of the Marshall Islands and the 


Federated States of Micronesia would fulfill 
our commitment under that Agreement to 
bring about self-government in accordance 
with the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned. Upon termination of the 
Trusteeship Agreement, another political 
jurisdiction of the Trust Territory—the 
Northern Mariana Islands—will become a 
commonwealth of the United States. 

The Compact was signed for the United 
States by Ambassador Fred M. Zeder, II, on 
October 1, 1982, with the Federated States 
of Micronesia, and on June 25, 1983, with 
the Republic of the Marshall Islands. It is 
the result of negotiations between the 
United States and broadly representative 
groups of delegates from the prospective 
freely associated states. 

In 1983, United Nations-observed plebi- 
scites produced high voter participation, 
and the Compact was approved by impres- 
sive majorities. In addition to approval in 
the plebiscites, the Compact has been ap- 
proved by the governments of the Marshall 
Islands and the Federated States of Micro- 
nesia in accordance with their constitutional 
processes. 

Enactment of the draft Joint Resolution 
approving the Compact of Free Association 
would be a major step leading to the termi- 
nation of the Trusteeship Agreement with 
the United Nations Security Council, which 
the United States entered into by Joint Res- 
olution on July 18, 1947. Therefore, I urge 
the Congress to approve the Compact of 
Free Association. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 20, 1985. 


Visit of Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom 





Toasts at a Dinner at the British Embassy. 
February 20, 1985 





The Prime Minister. Mr. President, Mr. 
Vice President, ladies and gentlemen, it’s a 
very special occasion, indeed, and a great 
honor to Britain when the President of the 
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United States and the First Lady, together 
with such a glittering company, come to 
dinner at Her Majesty’s Ambassador’s resi- 
dence. We welcome you here this evening, 
sir. 
In this year 1985, it adds splendor to an 
important anniversary in our relations. In 
1785 John Adams, the first American Envoy 
to Britain, was formally received by King 
George III and thus opened 200 years of 
diplomatic relations between our two coun- 
tries. 

Of course, there have been a few changes 
in diplomacy since then. [Laughter] And 
I’m told there is a memorandum surviving 
in the Smithsonian from President Jefferson 
to his Secretary of State in which he wrote 
as follows: “We haven’t heard anything 
from our Ambassador to France for three 
years.” [Laughter] “If we don’t hear from 
him this year”—{laughter|—“let us write 
him a letter.” [Laughter] 

Of course, American Ambassadors in 
London have been much more communica- 
tive than American Ambassadors in Paris. 
But, no doubt, Charles Price, who is such a 
good Ambassador to London, and Oliver 
Wright, who I believe is such a good Am- 
bassador here, sometimes wish they still 
lived in such an easygoing world. 

I've discovered another interesting fact. 
American Ambassadors to London tend to 
go places. Five of them, including John 
Adams and his son, became Presidents of 
the United States. And eight became Secre- 
taries of State. Well, Charlie, we'll be 
watching you. [Laughter] But for the avoid- 
ance of doubt, Geoffrey Howe? and I would 
like to remind Oliver Wright that there is 
no such tradition with ours. [Laughter] 

Perhaps I should also mention 1985 
marks the 200th anniversary of a famous 
British institution—the Times newspaper. 
And one of the first reports carried by The 
Times, shortly after its launching, was of the 
reception given to John Adams when he 
presented his credentials, not that John 
Adams himself found that an exactly com- 
fortable occasion. What worried him most was 
that he would have to make a complimenta- 
ry speech about King George III, and that 


1 Secretary of State for Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Affairs. 
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wasn’t calculated to endear him to the folks 
at home at that time. [Laughter] 

But this evening, Mr. President, I’ve no 
such inhibitions about being complimentary 
about everything about the United States. 
We in Britain think you are a wonderful 
President. And from one old hand to an- 
other, welcome to a second term. [Laugh- 
ter] 

And Dennis will be saying exactly the 
same to Nancy. And neither of us could 
have done what we’ve done without them. 

I remember with pride and with grati- 
tude many occasions we’ve shared during 
your first term: the Williamsburg summit, 
with all its pageantry and history; your pow- 
erful and moving address to the assembled 
Lords and Commons in London in the 
Royal Gallery; your visit to us last year for 
the London Economic Summit; and most 
recently, my expedition to Camp David. 

We’ve always found it easy to discuss 
great matters together. We see so many 
things in the same way. We share so many 
of the same goals and a determination to 
achieve them, which you summed up so 
well—and, alas, I cannot imitate this won- 
derful American English accent—“You ain’t 
seen nothin’ yet.” [Laughter] 

Mr. President, over the 200 years that our 
countries have dealt with each other, it’s 
not always been plain sailing. But one thing 
has not changed: The joint common sense, 
which is an essential part of our common 
heritage, has led the two Governments to 
resolve their differences and to work con- 
structively together for our common pur- 
pose. Our joint interests prevailed, and I 
know they will continue to prevail. 

There’s a union of mind and purpose be- 
tween our peoples, which is r2markable and 
which makes our relationship truly a special 
one. I’m often asked if it’s special and why. 
And I say it is special—it just is—and that’s 
that. As Winston once said—Winston 
Churchill—“The experience of a long life 
and the promptings of my blood have 
wrought in me the conviction that there is 
nothing more important for the future of 
the world than the fraternal association of 
our two peoples in righteous work both in 
war and peace.” No one could put it better 
than that. 
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Let us look forward with confidence to 
the next 200 years of Anglo-American 
friendship, to an enduring and confident al- 
liance, and to peace and freedom for 
today’s and future generations. 

May I ask you to rise and drink a toast— 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica—the President. 

The President. 

The President. Prime Minister, Vice 
President Bush, Secretary of State, Defense 
Secretary, Saint Oliver—or Sir Oliver. Saint 
Oliver? No, Sir Oliver—{laughter|—and 
Lady Wright, and ladies and gentlemen. To- 
night, as we’ve just been told—and I have 
to preface this by saying, based on the 
career that I once had before this one, you 
are a very tough act to follow. [Laughter] 
Tonight we celebrate, as we’ve been told, 
200 years of diplomatic relations between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

For two centuries, we’ve been trading 
partners. We’ve stood together through two 
great world conflicts. 40 years ago last 
summer, Americans and Englishmen joined 
together in an invasion launched from Brit- 
ain, the greatest invasion in all of man’s 
history; together, we fought on the sands of 
Normandy. And together we reclaimed a 
continent to liberty. 

Prime Minister, the United States and the 
United Kingdom are bound together by in- 
separable ties of ancient history and present 
friendship. Our language, our law—even 
though you do use our language with an 
accent—{/aughter|—our law, our democrat- 
ic system of government, and our fierce 
belief in the God-given right of all men to 
be free—all of these the United States 
shares with your proud island. 

We share a deep affection for one an- 
other. But then, there’ve been a few mo- 
ments in our history when relations were 
not so smooth. I remember being tempted 
to recall one of those at the summit confer- 
ence at Williamsburg, where the opening 
meeting was a dinner in the—what had 
been the British colonial governor’s resi- 
dence. And I thought that I was all set to 
open the summit because when we were 
seated around the table—the heads of seven 
states—I was going to say to Margaret 
Thatcher that had one of her predecessors 
been a little more clever she would have 
been hosting the gathering. [Laughter] 


And, so, with my well-thought-out line, I 
opened—that if one of her predecessors had 
been a little more clever, and she turned to 
me and said, “I know. I would have been 
the host.” [Laughter] So, I’m careful. But, 
anyway, Margaret, welcome back to Amer- 
ica. 

In our discussions, I have, as always, been 
delighted by the vigor, the clarity, and the 
directness of your views. And I’ve wanted 
to tell you that when I ran for office in 
1980 I was greatly encouraged by the victo- 
ry that you won in 1979. And it was very 
thoughtful of you to get me another good— 
or set me another good example in 1983. 
[Laughter] We’ve been inspired by your 
leadership. 

Sir Oliver and Lady Wright, thank you 
for hosting this splendid event. Nancy and I 
are honored to be here. We celebrate to- 
night our past and our future. Great chal- 
lenges loom ahead, and we must do all that 
we can to expand human freedom and un- 
leash the great potential for economic 
growth both in our countries and through- 
out the world. 

In our own countries we’ve already done 
much to free our economies from the dead 
hand of government control. But we can do 
more. Here in America, we’re determined 
to reduce spending growth and significantly 
reduce tax rates further by simplifying our 
entire tax structure. In international com- 
merce, our task is to knock down barriers to 
trade and foreign investment and to the 
free movement of capital. And I look for- 
ward to working with you on these matters, 
as we prepare for the llth Economic 
Summit of Industrialized Nations in Bonn. 

In foreign affairs we and our NATO allies 
have stayed strong, while demonstrating 
our openness to genuine arms reductions. 
And Prime Minister Thatcher, I know you 
share my satisfaction that the Soviets have 
agreed to return to the bargaining table. 
And now we must press on together for 
success in mutual and verifiable arms re- 
ductions and a more secure peace. 

We believe that our Strategic Defense 
Initiative represents the most hopeful possi- 
bility of the nuclear age. And we greatly 
appreciate your support. In many areas of 
this research, technical progress appears 
very promising. And we're eager to be 
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joined in this research by our allies and look 
forward to collaborating with you. 

It’s hard to be here on this candlelit 
evening and your stately Embassy without 
thinking of the great men and women— 
British and American—who’ve gone before 
us and who’ve worked together as we do 
today. I think of F.D.R. and Churchill con- 
ferring in the rain. Roosevelt deeply ad- 
mired his friend, Winston. And many of us 
remember the warmth John Kennedy felt 
for Harold Macmillan and Macmillan’s grief 
after Kennedy’s tragic death. There’s been 
something very special about the friend- 
ships between the leaders of our two coun- 
tries. And may I say to my friend the Prime 
Minister, I'd like to add two more names to this 
list of affection—Thatcher and Reagan. 

Prime Minister, ladies and gentlemen, 
mindful of the two centuries of diplomatic 
relations that our two nations have enjoyed 
and grateful for our common heritage of 
liberty and in a spirit of celebration, please 
join me in a toast to your gracious Sover- 
eign, to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Note: Prime Minister Thatcher spoke at ap- 
proximately 9:33 p.m. 


The Nation’s Economy 





Statement by the President. 
February 21, 1985 





I am delighted by today’s report that the 
gross national product increased at a 4.9- 
percent rate in the fourth quarter. The 
great American expansion is rolling for- 
ward, carrying us from a banner year in 
1984 toward continued success of high 
growth, more jobs, and low inflation in 
1985. 

The United States economy grew by 6.9 
percent in 1984, exceeding by better than 
half the consensus of leading blue chip fore- 
casters. This strength, together with infla- 
tion, as measured by the price deflator, of 
only 3.8 percent, gave us our best economic 
performance since 1951. And growth of real 
final sales at an 8.5-percent rate in the 
fourth quarter indicates that this will be an 
excellent spring for the American economy. 
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Today’s harvest of good news sprang from 
the seeds of new policies for greater eco- 
nomic freedom—lower spending growth by 
government and greater incentives for indi- 
viduals—that we planted in our first term. 
Now is the time to ensure that our future 
harvests will be even more bountiful. I ask 
the Congress to move quickly to pass a 
package of urgently needed spending re- 
straints and to begin working with us to 
draft and pass legislation for tax simplifica- 
tion this year. 


Council of Economic Advisers 





Nomination of Beryl W. Sprinkel To Be a 
Member and Designation as Chairman. 
February 21, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Dr. Beryl W. Sprinkel to 
be a member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Upon his appointment the Presi- 
dent intends to designate him Chairman of 
the Council. He will be economic adviser to 
the President. Dr. Sprinkel will succeed Dr. 
Martin Feldstein, who returned to his ten- 
ured position at Harvard University. 

Since March 1981 Dr. Sprinkel has been 
serving as Under Secretary of the Treasury 
for Monetary Affairs. Previously he was ex- 
ecutive vice president and economist at 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago, 
IL, where he worked for 28 years. He was 
director of Harris Economics, an economic 
and financial forecasting service published 
by the bank; a member of Time magazine’s 
board of economists; chairman of the eco- 
nomic advisory committee of the American 
Bankers Association; and member of the 
board of directors of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. He also served as a consultant 
to various government agencies and con- 
gressional committees. 

Before joining Harris Trust and Savings, 
he taught economics and finance at the 
University of Chicago (1949-1952) and at 
the University of Missouri School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration (1948-1949). 
He is the author of two books, and coauthor 
of a third, on the effects of monetary policy 
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on financial markets and the economy and 
has written numerous articles. 

Dr. Sprinkel received his B.S. degree in 
public administration from the University of 
Missouri in 1947, M.B.A. degree from the 
University of Chicago in 1948, and Ph.D. in 
economics and finance from the University 
of Chicago in 1952. He was a founding 
member of the Shadow Open Market Com- 
mittee. He holds a chartered financial ana- 
lyst degree from the Institute of Chartered 
Financial Analysts, an honorary doctor of 
humane letters degree from DePaul Uni- 
versity, and an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from St. Michael’s College. 

He was born November 20, 1923, on a 
farm near Richmond, MO. He is married to 
the former Barbara Angus. They have four 
children and reside in McLean, VA. 


Save Your Vision Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5304. February 21, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Good vision is a priceless treasure. Our 
ability to see the print in a book, the beauty 
of a sunset, and the faces of our loved ones 
is a gift that should be cherished and pro- 
tected. Yet each year many Americans lose 
vision that could have been saved. To halt 
this tragic waste, we must make more 
people aware of the steps that all of us can 
take to safeguard our vision. 

Of all sight-saving precautions, the most 
important is to have regular eye examina- 
tions by an eye care professional. Such 
check-ups are more valuable today than 
ever before. Thanks to vision research, ef- 
fective treatment is now available to many 
people whose sight is threatened by eye 
disorders. But the greatest medical benefits 
generally go to those who get the earliest 
warning of serious eye disease. For them, 
there may be an opportunity to stop the 
disease before it has caused significant 
visual loss. 

Middle age is a particularly good time for 
a person to take advantage of the protec- 


tion that regular eye examinations can 
offer. This is because glaucoma, diabetic 
retinal disease, and several other disorders 
that are major causes of blindness tend to 
strike during the middle years of life. 

Older Americans, too, should have regu- 
lar eye check-ups. Cataract, macular dis- 
ease, and a number of other age-related 
conditions that can rob elderly people of 
their vision are detectable by means of a 
routine eye examination. For many older 
Americans, learning of the existence of a 
visual problem is the first step toward ob- 
taining the medical treatment or special 
visual aids that will allow them to g~ on 
leading active, independent lives. 

Children also have much to gain from eye 
examinations. Even very young babies can 
benefit from discovery of an unsuspected 
eye problem that should be corrected while 
the child is still small. Some childhood eye 
problems, if left untreated, can cause a 
child to be needlessly handicapped at 
school and play or even lead to permanent 
visual loss. 

An important concern for people of all 
ages in protecting the eye from injury. By 
wearing safety glasses, goggles, or face 
shields in all hazardous work situations and 
recreational activities, we can dramatically 
reduce the toll of visual loss caused by inju- 
ries. 

There is yet another way for citizens to 
help improve the eye health of our Nation. 
Each of us can sign an organ donation card 
and carry it all times to insure that after 
death our eyes are used for vision research 
and for people who must have a cornea 
transplant in order to see again. 

To encourage people to consider how im- 
portant their eyesight is and what they can 
do to preserve it, the Congress, by joint 
resolution approved December 20, 1963 (77 
Stat. 629, 36 U.S.C. 169a), has requested the 
President to proclaim the first week in 
March of each year as “Save Your Vision 
Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
March 3, 1985, as Save Your Vision Week. I 
urge all Americans to participate in this ob- 
servance by making eye care and eye safety 
an important part of their lives. Also, I 
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invite eye care professionals, the communi- 
cations media, and all public and private 
organizations committed to the goal of sight 
conservation to join in activities that will 
make Americans more aware of the steps 
they can take to protect their vision. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of February, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:41 a.m., February 21, 1985) 


President’s Advisory Committee on 
Mediation and Conciliation 





Appointment of 11 Members. 
February 21, 1985 





‘The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Mediation and Conciliation. 
These are all new positions. 


Norman L. Benjamin is vice president, human 
resources, for Lockheed Corp. in Burbank CA. 
He is married, has four children, and resides in 
Calabasas, CA. He was born April 27, 1928, in 
Salt Lake City, UT. 

Owen Bieber is president of the International 
Union of United Auto Workers in Detroit, MI. 
He is married, has five children, and resides in 
Southfield, MI. He was born December 28, 
1929, in North Dorr, MI. 

Merlin P. Breaux is vice president, industrial re- 
lations, for Gulf Oil Co. in Houston, TX. He is 
married, has five children, and resides in Sour 
Lake, TX. He was born January 15, 1932, in 
Edgerly, LA. 

Fred A. Hardin is chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association and international presi- 
dent of the United Transportation Union in 
Cleveland, OH. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Hilton Head Island, SC. 
He was born February 21, 1918, in Greenville, 
SC. 

John T. Joyce is president of the International 
Union of Bricklayers and Allied Craftsmen in 
Washington, DC. He is married and resides in 
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Washington, DC. He was born December 6, 
1935, in Chicago, IL. 

Peter J. Pestillo is vice president, labor relations, 
for Ford Motor Co. in Dearborn, MI. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Grosse Pointe Farms, MI. He was born March 
22, 1938, in Bristol, CT. 

J.A. Sage is vice president of Southern Pacific 
Transportation Co. in San Francisco, CA. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in Ti- 
buron, CA. He was born January 9, 1935, in 
North Bay, Ontario. 

John J. Sweeney is president of the Service Em- 
ployees International Union in Washington, 
DC. He is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Bethesda, MD. He was born May 5, 
1934, in New York, NY. 


David L. Trezise is vice president for industrial 
relations of Westinghouse Electric Corp, in 
Pittsburgh, PA. He is married, has five chil- 
dren, and resides in Pittsburgh, PA. He was 
born October 17, 1926, in Wakefield, MI. 

Raymond Earl Williams is corporate vice presi- 
dent, labor relations, at American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in New York, NY. He is married, 
has four children, and resides in Madison, NJ. 
He was born June 21, 1927, in Utica, NY. 

William H. Wynn is international president of 
the United Food Workers & Commercial 
Workers International Union in Washington, 
DC. He is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Alexandria, VA. He was born July 17, 
1931, in South Bend, IN. 


Duty Reductions on High Technology 
Products 





Proclamation 5305. February 21, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Pursuant to section 308 of the Trade 
and Tariff Act of 1984 (Pub. L. 98-573; 98 
Stat. 2948, 3013) and section 128 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2138), I have, 
through my duly empowered representa- 
tive, entered into an agreement with Japan 
to achieve the negotiating objectives under 
section 104A(c) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 
U.S.C. 2114A). In order to obtain those ob- 
jectives, in particular the maximum open- 
ness with respect to international trade and 
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investment in high technology products, I 
have determined that the reduction to zero 
of existing column 1 duties provided for in 
the items of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 1202) listed 
in section 128 is appropriate. 

2. Accordingly, I have determined that 
the agreement should be implemented and 
duty-free treatment should be afforded to 
certain articles enumerated in section 128, 
effective on or after March 1, 1985. Fur- 
thermore, I authorize the United States 
Trade Representative (USTR), or his desig- 
nee, on behalf of the United States of Amer- 
ica, to modify the TSUS in order to make 
duty-free treatment effective for the re- 
maining articles set forth in section 128. 

3. Pursuant to section 604 of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2483), I have deter- 
mined that technical corrections are neces- 
sary in order to implement modifications to 
the TSUS made by Proclamation 5291 of 
December 28, 1984 (50 F.R. 223), modify- 
ing duties on certain articles used in civil 
aircraft and on globes. Certain new items in 
the TSUS created in the Annex to that 
Proclamation must be redesignated to 
eliminate numbering conflicts resulting 
from the redesignation of other provisions 
by the Trade and Tariff Act of 1984. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including but not limited to sections 
128 and 604 of the Trade Act of 1974 and 
section 308 of the Trade and Tariff Act of 
1984, do proclaim that: 

(1) Items 687.72, 687.74, 687.77, 687.81, 
and 687.85 in part 5 of schedule 6 of the 
TSUS are modified by striking out, from the 
column entitled “Rates of Duty 1” for each 
item, the duty rate “4.2% ad val.” and in- 
serting in such column for each item the 
duty rate “Free”. These modifications shall 
be effective with respect to articles entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on or after March 1, 1985. 

(2) Item 687.70 in part 5 of schedule 6 of 
the TSUS is modified by striking out, from 
the column entitled “Rates of Duty 1” for 
such item, the duty rate “4.2% ad val.” and 
inserting in such column for such item the 
duty rate “Free”. This modification shall be 
effective with respect to articles entered, or 


withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on or after a date determined by the 
USTR and published in the Federal Register 
which is after the effective date of legisla- 
tion making technical corrections in section 
128 of the Trade and Tariff Act of 1984. 

(3) The USTR is hereby authorized to 
make any other modifications of the TSUS 
in order to make duty-free treatment effec- 
tive for the remaining articles covered by 
section 128. 

(4) The Annex to Proclamation 5291 is 
modified— 

(a) by striking out, in the modification 
numbered 16, the item numbers “708.09” 
and “708.10” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“708.10” and “708.12”, respectively; and 

(b) by striking out, in the modification 
numbered 17, the item numbers “708.29” 
and “708.30” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“708.30” and “708.32”, respectively. 

These modifications are effective on or 
after December 28, 1984. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 21st day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:50 a.m., February 22, 1985) 


The President’s News Conference of 
February 21, 1985 





The Nation’s Economy 


The President. Good evening. I have a 
brief statement here. 

The final economic figures are in for 1984 
and the news is even better than anticipat- 
ed. The U.S. economy grew at a rate of 
almost 5 percent in the fourth quarter, and 
final sales increased at a rate of 8% percent. 
Economic growth for calendar year 1984 
measured just a shade under 7 percent. It 
was the strongest performance in a single 
year by the American economy since 1951. 
Our recovery is now well into its 27th 
month. It’s the strongest expansion since 
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the Korean war, and ours is a peacetime 
expansion, rooted not in a military buildup 
for overseas conflict but in a broadening 
prosperity when America is at peace. 

We intend to prolong and to protect this 
expansion, and we'll work with Congress for 
a sweeping program of tax simplification 
and reform, and we're convinced this his- 
toric legislation can and should be passed 
this year. America has rediscovered that the 
key to greater economic growth, opportuni- 
ty, and prosperity for all is to unharness the 
energies of free enterprise. 

The American miracle of which the world 
now speaks is a triumph of free people and 
their private institutions, not government. 
It was individual workers, business people, 
entrepreneurs, not government, who cre- 
ated virtually every one of our 7 million 
new jobs over the past 2 years. 

But protecting recovery will require po- 
litical courage. A Federal Government that 
collects nearly 20 percent of the gross na- 
tional product in taxes must cease spending 
nearly 25 percent of the gross national 
product in Federal programs. Our adminis- 
tration proposes to freeze overall Federal 
program spending at last year’s level, to cut 
$51 billion out of programs in need of re- 
straint, to reduce spending by half-a-trillion 
dollars over the next 5 years; and these pro- 
posals are rooted both in economic necessi- 
ty and common sense. 

To cite one example: revenue sharing. It 
doesn’t make sense for a Federal Govern- 
ment running a deficit to be borrowing 
money to be spent by State and local gov- 
ernments that are now running surpluses, 
thanks to our economic recovery. As for 
those who tell us that growth and expansion 
are not enough, that spending restraint is 
politically impossible, that higher taxes are 
necessary, our answer is simple: That issue 
was debated and decided on November 6th. 
We intend to proceed with the mandate 
that we’ve been given by the people. 

All right, Mike [Michael Putzel, Associat- 
ed Press]? 


Farm Credit Programs 


Q. Mr. President, budget director David 
Stockman says the taxpayers of this country 
shouldn’t be responsible for the bad debts 
of farmers. Do you agree with Mr. Stock- 
man? And if you do, why use Federal funds 
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to extend emergency credits to family farm- 
ers? 

The President. 1 think that Mr. Stock- 
man’s made it plain that—in fact, has apolo- 
gized for some of his remarks, because after 
3 hours of what was an appearance before a 
committee in which, I think, there was a 
certain amount of harassment and heckling 
going on, he himself has said that he got a 
little upset. 

No, I think the farm problem is the result 
of things that have been done in the past. 
It’s the result of the inflationary economy 
that we had for some time. There are a 
number of farmers now who—their main 
problem is they borrowed on the basis of 
inflated land values, and then when we 
brought inflation down, that left them with 
loans, and the collateral did not have the 
same value. 

And we have—making a proposal, and 
we'll be talking tomorrow with the Con- 
gressmen about a proposal for this short- 
term problem that will include loans and 
loan guarantees—some $650 million in 
that—and then, subsequently, we will be 
taking up proposals for, hopefully, getting 
the farm economy back into the free mar- 
ketplace and government out of the agricul- 
tural business. 

Q. May I follow up, Mr. President? Do 
you see a contradiction between giving 
farmers emergency aid now, while propos- 
ing to phase out price supports and crop 
restrictions that they’ve lived with for half a 
century? 

The President. And that’s the problem. 
We won’t pull the rug out from under 
anyone instantly who has geared themselves 
to these government programs, but the 
Government programs didn’t succeed. 
Many of the problems they face today are 
the result of government’s involvement. 
And I think you'll find that a great majority 
of farmers believe that the answer to their 
problems is out in the free market. And 
then if government is to help, then we 
should help by opening up world markets 
for them, by holding trade negotiations, be- 
cause much of the farming elsewhere in the 
world is government subsidized. And we 
intend to do all that we can. In fact, that 
was one of the things I talked to the Prime 
Minister about, and we both agreed that we 
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should be discussing, in the coming months, 
with our trading partners and friends, the 
reopening of trade negotiations as much as 
we can to have free trade, and both ways, 
in the world at large. 


U.S.-Soviet Arms Agreements 


Q. Mr. President, Jack Anderson said in 
his column today that in 1981 you passed 
the word to Moscow that even if the Senate 
ratified SALT II, you would not sign it; that 
in 1982, Moscow told you that they are no 
longer bound by the SALT II treaty, and 
they began to build up their arsenal over 
the limit. Is that true? And I'd like to follow 
up. 

The President. Helen, [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], I read that 
myself this morning, and I went into the 
office and I said, “Where is all this coming 
from?” I do not remember any statement 
from the Soviet Union of that kind. 

Both countries had been involved with 
mutual—obeying the restraints or staying 
within the restraints mainly because of our 
efforts toward what we’re now approaching, 
arms reduction talks; that we felt that if we 
were going to engage in those talks, it would 
be even better if we did abide by an agree- 
ment that—one that had been signed, but 
never been ratified by our government. 

And I don’t recall that at all. And I have 
to say that we know that the Soviet Union, 
we're sure, has violated some of the re- 
straints now. And we know that we’re 
coming to a point at which we have, up 
until now, been biding by it. And as we 
replace older weapons with new, we have 
destroyed the older ones. 

The Soviet Union—one of the violations 
of theirs has been that they were taking 
nuclear missile submarines out of action, 
but they were cutting them down and re- 
building them as cruise missiles carrying 
submarines—— 

Q. Well, is your mood now to stay with 
the treaties that we have negotiated, like, 
even, ABM, while the new negotiations go 
on? 

The President. Well, we’re going to stay 
with the treaties that are in effect, that 
have been ratified and are in power. We'll 
have a —— 

Q. And SALT IIP 


The President. We'll have a decision sev- 
eral months from now to make with regard 
to whether we join them in violating the 
restraints. 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News]? 


Tax Reform 


Q. Mr. President, you have said that you 
would need to be convinced of shifting the 
tax burden from individuals to corporations, 
as the Treasury tax plan suggests doing. But 
in the State of the Union speech, you com- 
mitted yourself to lowering individual tax 
rates to 35 percent or lower. Now, where 
would you make up that revenue if not to 
get it from corporations? 

The President. Well, Andrea, where we're 
going with reducing the rates and where 
we're going to achieve what we call tax 
neutrality, or revenue neutrality, will be in 
the elimination of a number of exemptions 
that have existed and that sometimes 
have—well, they’ve been unfair in the 
sense that some are entitled to them and 
others are not. When I answered that ques- 
tion the other day, I misunderstood. I 
thought they were telling me that the plan 
was actually going to get a great higher 
percentage from business. And I mentioned 
the fact that I did not want to do something 
that would interfere with our recovery or 
keep business from being able to expand. 
And then I found out that, no, there’d been 
a misunderstanding about that question. 

What we’re talking about, as to more rev- 
enue from business, is from those elements 
of business that have not been paying taxes. 
Now, it hasn’t been cheating. It’s been legal 
in that that’s just the way some of the ex- 
emptions had worked out. And we want to 
change that so there will be a reduction in 
rates for everyone. And where the differ- 
ence will be made up is some who are not 
now paying taxes at all, or paying very low 
taxes, will be paying their fair share. 

Q. But are you saying, sir, that there 
would be no increase in the corporate share 
for those businesses that are now paying 
taxes, that only those corporations that are 
not paying their fair share would be affect- 
ed? And, again, how would you make up 
the difference, since just the things that you 
committed yourself to in the State of the 
Union would amount to $132 billion under 
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the Treasury plan by 1990, when they are 
phased in? 

The President. Well, the Treasury plan as 
it is now, and while we’re still going to have 
to review that plan, and there are some 
options in there that we may find aren’t 
suitable to put into operation, but the plan 
works out to revenue neutral and with a 
reduction in rates and the, you know, the 
business rate and the corporation rate is 
going to come down from 46 percent to 33 
percent under that plan. 

Ralph [Ralph Harris, Reuters]? 

Middle East 

Q. Mr. President, this week in Vienna, 
American and Soviet officials held 2 days of 
talks on the Middle East, apparently their 
most intensive on this issue for 7 years. Can 
you tell us anything about them? And, also, 
Mr. President, do these talks fit into any 
other recent development, such as King 
Hussein’s recent move and your talks with 
King Fahd last week? 

The President. No, Ralph. These talks had 
nothing to do with negotiations or anything 
of that kind. We simply felt that it was time 
to exchange views with each other and 
make sure that there couldn’t be any mis- 
calculations that could lead to some kind of 
confrontation or problem. 

We brought them up to date on our own 
views and what we thought, and they were 
talking on their own, and that’s all. 

Q. May I have a followup, Mr. President? 
Are they—the Soviet, is the Soviet Govern- 
ment still pushing for a direct negotiating 
role in Middle East diplomacy? 

The President. 1 haven’t had a full report 
enough to say whether they mentioned 
some specific things. They have tended to 
support the idea of a great international 
meeting. We don’t favor that. We don’t be- 
lieve that there should be that many hands 
in the pot, just as we’re not envisioning any 
participation in negotiations. We have said 
we'll stand by and we'll help in any way we 
can, but these negotiations must be be- 
tween the Arabs and the Palestinians and 
the Israelis. 

Let me come over here for a minute— 
Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 


Nicaragua 
Q. Mr. President, on Capitol Hill—on 
Capitol Hill the other day, Secretary Shultz 
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suggested that a goal of your policy now is 
to remove the Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua. Is that your goal? 

The President. Well, remove in the sense 
of its present structure, in which it is a 
Communist totalitarian state, and it is not a 
government chosen by the people. So, you 
wonder sometimes about those who make 
such claims as to its legitimacy. We believe, 
just as I said Saturday morning, that we 
have an obligation to be of help where we 
can to freedom fighters and lovers of free- 
dom and democracy, from Afghanistan to 
Nicaragua and wherever there are people 
of that kind who are striving for that free- 
dom. 

And we're going to try to persuade the 
Congress that we can legitimately go for- 
ward and, hopefully, go forward on a mul- 
tiyear basis with the Scoop Jackson plan for 
trying to bring development and help to all 
of Central America. 

Q. Well, sir, when you say remove it in 
the sense of its present structure, aren’t you 
then saying that you advocate the over- 
throw of the present government of Nicara- 
gua? 

The President. Well, what I’m saying is 
that this present government was one ele- 
ment of the revolution against Somoza. The 
freedom fighters are other elements of that 
revolution. And once victory was attained, 
the Sandinistas did what Castro had done, 
prior to their time, in Cuba. They ousted 
and managed to rid themselves of the other 
elements of the revolution and violated 
their own promise to the Organization of 
American States, as a result of which they 
had received support from the Organiza- 
tion, that they were—their revolutionary 
goal was for democracy, free press, free 
speech, free labor unions, and elections, and 
so forth, and they have violated that. 

And the people that are fighting them, 
the freedom fighters opposing them, are 
Nicaraguan people who want the goals of 
the revolution restored. And we’re going to 
try to help. 

Q. Is the answer yes, sir? Is the answer 
yes, then? 

The President. To what? 

Q. To the question, aren’t you advocating 
the overthrow of the present government? 
If—— 

The President. Not if the present—— 
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Q.. ——~you substitute another form of 
what you say was the revolution? 

The President. \ ‘t if the present govern- 
ment would turn around and say, all right, 
if they’d say, “Uncle. All right, come on 
back into the revolutionary government, 
and let’s straighten this out and institute 
the goals.” 

President’s Religious Views 

Q. Mr. President, theologians recently 
criticized you for saying, in defending your 
military budget, that the Scriptures are on 
our side. I wonder, do you think it’s appro- 
priate to use the Bible in defending a politi- 
cal argument? 

The President. Well, I was actually speak- 
ing to some clergymen, and I checked that 
with a few theologians—if it was appropri- 
ate and—well, what I meant about appro- 
priate, was I interpreting it correctly? Was 
it a warning that you should be prepared 
and otherwise ask for peace because you 
were outnumbered and out—well, now, we 
would say outgunned—on the other side. 
And they seemed to think that it was per- 
fectly fitting, yes. It was a caution to those 
people in our own country who would, if 
given the opportunity, unilaterally disarm 
us. 
Q. To follow up, you don’t have any prob- 
lem with using the Bible in a political con- 
text? 

The President. Well, I don’t think I’ve 
ever used the Bible to further political ends 
or not, but I’ve found that the Bible con- 
tains an answer to just about everything 
and every problem that confronts us, and I 
wonder sometimes why we don’t recognize 
that one book could solve a lot of problems 
for us. 

Yes? 

Farm Credit Programs 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to come back to 
the problem of the farmers. You met with 
some State legislators tqday. Afterwards 
they said you're hot really doing enough for 
the farmers; in fact, you’re cutting back too 
much too soon. You mentioned $650 million 
in aid. Up on Capitol Hill they’re trying to 
provide another billion. Where does the 
compromise lie, in your mind? 

The President. Well, I think that what 
we're doing can go a long way toward 
meeting this problem. I think we’ve been 
encouraging some of the banks, and if 


you've noticed lately some of the banks, 
themselves, out in the farming area have 
voluntarily reduced the interest rates on 
some of those outstanding loans because 
they want to contribute and want to help. 

We have spent over $50 billion on agri- 
culture in the last 3 years. We have in the 
budget for this year some $15 billion, and 
itll be a pretty sizable amount—close to 
that next year. And that is in the long-range 
thing of the type of permanent programs 
that we’re trying to phase out over a period 
of time. 

But I think that we are proposing meas- 
ures and guarantees of loans and so forth 
that will meet this present crisis. And I 
think, because I didn’t explain that this 
morning in my remarks—they weren’t on 
that subject—I think maybe they’re looking 
at the news and they don’t exactly know 
what we have in mind and what we’re 
going to do. 

Q. Could I follow, sir? You own a ranch. 
Perhaps it’s a sort of a gentleman rancher 
situation—I understand you don’t raise 
cattle anymore. But you do get a tax break 
for one reason or another. How would you 
explain to the farmer in Iowa or Nebraska 
who can’t find a break right now that kind 
of difference which seems to exist in the 
system. 


The President. The only tax break that 
applies to my ranch was in effect a long 
time before I bought the ranch. It is a law 
in California, and it is a law brought about 
in environmental interests, and that is that 
formerly property tax—and that’s a local 
tax—property tax on agricultural land or 
just open land was based on the highest 
potential use of that land. And it was literal- 
ly driving some farmers into sale of land, 
giving up farming, because they could no 
longer afford to use as farm land, or main- 
tain as open space, land that was being 
taxed as if it were a subdivision. 

And this was in place, as I say, when we 
bought that ranch. It is still in place. Cali- 
fornia has found that program very success- 
ful. It taxes it on that use as long as you sign 
a contract that you are not going to subdi- 
vide, that you are going to maintain that 
open land. I get no income tax deductions 
whatsoever with regard to the ranch be- 
cause the Treasury Department decided 
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that, since I couldn’t be there to run cattle 
or anything, that it was a hobby ranch, and 
I couldn’t argue with them on that. 

Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News]? 


Nicaragua 

Q. Mr. President, I wonder if we might 
return to Nicaragua. In answer to Sam’s 
question, when he pressed you, you said 
that you—or you seemed to be saying that 
you wouldn’t advocate the overthrow of the 
government, not if the present government 
would turn around and say, “Uncle.” Well, 
aren’t you really saying that you want the 
present government out, and secondly, sir, 
should the United States be trying to influ- 
ence a government of another nation in this 
hemisphere? 

The President. 1 think that what we’re 
doing and what we have proposed doing is 
within the U.N. Charter and within the 
OAS Charter and the right of people to do 
what the freedom fighters are doing. And it 
is—you can say it’s like saying, is the glass 
half full or half empty? You can say we're 
trying to oust the Sandinistas by what we’re 
saying. 

We're saying we're trying to give those 
who fought a revolution to escape a dicta- 
torship, to have democracy, and then had it 
taken away from them by some of their 
fellow revolutionaries—we’re saying we 
want them to have a chance to have that 
democracy that they fought for. And I don’t 
think the Sandinistas have a decent leg to 
stand on. 

What they have done is totalitarian. It is 
brutal, cruel. And they have no argument 
against what the rest of the people in Nica- 
ragua want. 

Q. Well, sir, what about the specific pro- 
hibitions by the United States Congress 
against the kind of conduct which would 
overthrow their government or provide 
money to do so? 

The President. The what? 

Q. I'm referring to the Boland amend- 
ment, sir—the specific prohibitions of the 
Congress. 

The President. 1 think that some of the 
proposals that have been made in Congress 
have lacked a complete understanding of 
eg is at stake there and what we're trying 
to do. 


Trade with Japan 
Q. Mr. President, you will ‘soon be 
making a decision on how to handle the 
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March 3lst expiration of Japanese auto 
import quotas. If Japanese auto sales do in- 
crease in this country, will you demand that 
the Japanese allow more American-made 
goods to be sold in their country? 

The President. Let me just say that—com- 
menting on anything of that kind—we have 
been in communication with the Japanese, 
we have discussions going forward now on 
open markets both ways, in improving the 
situation between our two countries. 

A deal of progress has been made. We’ve 
got a long way to go yet. But everything 
that we’re going to decide is going to be in 
that context of the two of us as trading 
partners having fair trade and free trade 
between us. 

Q. Let me just follow up. With no re- 
straints, your special trade representatives 
predicted a sales increase of 750,000 vehi- 
cles in this country. Will the benefits of that 
for consumers outweigh the adverse or the 
presumed adverse effects on the U.S. auto 
industry? 

The President. Well, the agreement that 
is being discussed is a voluntary agreement 
that the Japanese themselves instituted. 
And we’ve had a Cabinet Council that 
has—I know some of you’ve gotten informa- 
tion before I did on this—that is going to be 
coming to me with a recommendation. 
They have not done so as yet. But I will 
hear all their arguments, and I will consider 
them in the context of the negotiations and 
the communication—or discussion that is 
going on between us and the Japanese. 

Yes. 


David Stockman 


Q. Mr. President, back, if I may, to David 
Stockman for a moment, even his mother 
thought that his comments on farmers were 
a bit heartless. He managed to alienate in 
almost the next breath almost every veter- 
ans group in the country. Admittedly, his is 
kind of a thankless job. But some have sug- 
gested that you could find someone who | 
could accomplish that job with a little less 
rancor. What do you think, sir? 

The President. Well, as I told you, I think 
he’s expressed some regret. And at the 
same time, I know the circumstances at the 
time that he made some of those state- 
ments. And I know also that under the 
guise of a committee hearing—some of the 
harassment that he’d been subjected to. 
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And I could understand a fellow blowing his 


cool. 

I think he feels, as we all do, and I cer- 
tainly feel myself, yes, the farmers have a 
very real problem, and a lot of it has to do 
with policies that led to the runaway 
double-digit inflation that we had, in which 
their land became a haven for those who 
were seeking hedges against inflation. All of 
these, plus the government programs, have 
left them with a very real problem. And 
we’re going to do our utmost to help them 
find a solution to it. 

Q. But, if I may, sir, you want Mr. Stock- 
man to stay on the job? 

The President. Did I say—Yes! [Laughter] 


Devaluation of the Dollar 


Q. Mr. President, a number of the ques- 
tions have been on our economic problems 
abroad. The farmers’ problem, part of it is, 
sir, that they’re priced out of the market in 
the international trade because of the over- 
valued dollar. I think that’s part of our 
problem in the auto sales abroad, and in 
this country—we’re at a disadvantage be- 
cause our dollar is so valuable compared to 
other currencies. I wonder, sir, if you have 
discussed this with Mr. Baker and some of 
your other economic advisers, and if you 
have studied the possibility of taking any 
action by this country to try to reduce the 
value of the dollar against other currencies, 
both in Europe and in Asia? 

The President. Jim, 1 think that the prob- 
lem—I can remember when our dollar was 
devalued, and there weren’t very many 
people happy about that. I think the prob- 
lem of the dollar today is that our trading 
partners in the world have not caught up 
with us in economic recovery. 

I think they have a ways to go in chang- 
ing some rigidities in their customs and 
their methods of doing business and in in- 
dustry. And what we really need is their 
recovery to bring their money up in value 
comparable to ours. 

There are two sides to this problem, as 
we find with the trade deficit, for example, 
because of our inability, with the price of 
our dollar, to sell some of our goods 
abroad—they are too high priced. But at 
the same time, you turn to the other hand 
and see the people in this country that are 
benefitting by the purchase of products 
which are cheap by our standards—cheap 
in price, not quality—in our imports, and 


how that has managed to hold down infla- 
tion. 

I think if you start toying around with 
trying to reduce the value of the dollar 
without curing this other side of the issue, 
we put ourselves back into the inflation 
spiral, and that we dc71’t want. 

Yes, ma’amP 


NATO Alliance 


Q. Mr. President, do you see any weaken- 
ing signs in the region of the southeastern 
flank of NATO in the light of the last Greek 
attitude? And according to Washington Post 
there was a story saying that the United 
States bases will be moved out of Athens. Do 
you inte.id to do soP 


The President. We have no plans about 
any moves of any kind. But all I can say 
about the other, and I don’t think I should 
go farther than this, is to say that, yes, we’re 
very concerned about some of the bilateral 
problems between countries there at our 
southern flank of NATO and the effect that 
they can have on the whole security of the 
alliance. 

Gary? 

Strategic Defense Initiative 


Q. Mr. President, if you and Mrs. Thatch- 
er are correct that the Soviets plan to hold 
hostage any progress on intermediate-range 
and strategic weapons in the talks in 
Geneva in return for concessions on your 
part on your space defense program, how 
far are you willing to go in getting conces- 
sions to get an arms agreement? 

The President. We believe if the Soviets 
are sincere in the statements they’ve made 
about actually wanting a reduction and 
even the elimination of nuclear weapons, 
they’ll stay at the table and negotiate with 
us. All that we have proposed and all that 
we're doing is engaging in research, which 
is legal within the ABM treaty—we’re not 
violating that treaty. 

And I have said repeatedly, and Prime 
Minister Thatcher is aware of this, that if 
our research does produce the possibility of 
such a weapon, a defensive weapon that 
could alter the balance, then I would be 
willing to come forth before any deploy- 
ment and negotiate and discuss the deploy- 
ment and the use of that weapon in such a 
way that it would be used to rid the world 
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of the nuclear threat, not to give us any 
particular advantage over anyone else. 

We just think that the ABM treaty itself— 
this is one part that has been violated—the 
ABM treaty in being passed, being a defen- 
sive weapon treaty, expressed the belief 
that this should then be accompanied by 
realistic reductions of nuclear weapons. And 
all there has been since the treaty was 
passed was a tremendous increase in those 
weapons. 

Tax 

Q. Mr. President, back to the tax reform 
for a minute. The Republican chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee has floated 
a proposal to impose a consumption tax, 
and he says, “preferably on energy.” Does 
this fall within the bounds of forbidden ter- 
ritory in your pledge for no new taxes? 

The President. Well, I would have great 
difficulty accepting such a proposal. I imag- 
ine that he’s talking about a tax in the 
nature of a value-added tax. First of all, this 
appears to be increasing taxes, which I’ve 
said we wouldn’t do. But a value-added tax 
actually gives a government a chance to 
blindfold the people and grow in stature 
and size. First of all, you are kind of inter- 
fering with one of the principal sources of 
local government levels and State govern- 
ments in their use of the sales tax, since the 
Federal Government had so—you might 
say, confiscated the area of the income tax. 
But the other thing with that tax is, it’s 
hidden in the price of a product. And that 
tax can quietly be increased, and all the 
people know is that the price went up, and 
they don’t know whether the price went up 
because somebody got a raise, or whether 
the company wanted to increase profits, or 
whether it was government. 

And I just am not enthused about it. I 
think I’ve said before, taxes should hurt in 
the sense that people should be able to see 
them and know what they’re paying. 

Q. If I may follow up, sir. Would you put 
an import tax on oil or on oil-refined prod- 
ucts in that same category? 

The President. \'m just not considering a 
tax of that kind. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Oh, all right. Good night. 

Q. Will you be back next month? Come 
back next month, sir? 

Q. Are you considering steps against 
Mexico for not cooperating with us? 
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The President. We're cooperating with 
them. 
Q. Will you be back next month? 
Q. We'll be here, same time, same place. 


Note: The President’s 28th news conference 
began at 8 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 


March of Dimes Contributions 





Remarks at a Rose Garden Ceremony. 
February 22, 1985 





The President. Ladies and gentlemen, 
this little gathering here is because this is 
Kristen Ellis, the March of Dimes Poster 
Girl, who was here on December 6th with 
her mother and father, who I think are 
probably around—there they are. Well, 
they brought us the gift of Lucky! at the 
same time. 

Well, shortly after that meeting “Dear 
Abby” wrote a column in which she sug- 
gested that just as in 1938, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt had asked people to send him 
dimes for the March of Dimes that he 
would turn over to that program—now that 
a dollar is worth only what a dime was 
then, “Dear Abby” wrote a column and 
suggested that on my birthday people 
might do the same thing with a dollar in- 
stead of a dime. 

And the evidence is in front of you. 
They’ve been coming in at the rate of about 
2,000 a day, and there are now more than 
$41,000 in the bags for the March of Dimes 
that came here as a result of her column. 

And we’re deeply grateful to her. And it’s 
a great pleasure again to see Kristen, who 
has had a little accident. She broke a leg. 
But the doctor—whoops. [Laughter] 

Mrs. Reagan. She’s saying hello. 

The President. He’s saying hello—she’s 
saying hello. 

But the doctor tells me she'll soon be out 
of that cast and everything will be all right. 
I had a broken leg, myself. I know what it’s 
like. We have that in common now. All 
right. 

Well, thank you all. And thank you, Kris- 
ten, for coming. And, Abby, thank you. 


1A black sheep dog. 
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Note: The President spoke at 2:33 p.m. In 
his remarks, the President referred to syndi- 
cated columnist Abigail Van Buren. 


Superfund Reauthorization Legislation 





Statement by the President. 
February 22, 1985 





Today I am sending to the Congress legis- 
lation which will expand and strengthen the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act of 1980, 
better known as Superfund, which is cur- 
rently scheduled to expire on September 
30, 1985. 

The Superfund was enacted in 1980 to 
provide for the cleanup of abandoned haz- 
ardous waste sites, which pose a threat to 
the public health and the environment. 
EPA currently has an inventory of 18,000 
potential sites that require investigation. 
Additionally, the National Priorities List, 
which includes those sites requiring long- 
term cleanup, has already been expanded 
from the statutorily mandated minimum of 
400 sites to 756 sites. Ultimately, EPA esti- 
mates that the number of sites requiring 
long-term cleanup could total between 
1,500 and 2,000. These sites represent the 
legacy of decades of neglect. We, as a socie- 
ty, must address these serious health 
threats. 

This legislation will more than triple the 
size of the existing Superfund program, 
from $1.6 billion to $5.3 billion, which will 
allow us to substantially increase the size 
and pace of the Superfund program. In 
order to fund this threefold increase, we 
will ask the Congress to extend for another 
5 years the existing tax imposed on the 
manufacture of certain chemicals and to 
enact a fee, which will go into a dedicated 
trust fund, on the disposal and treatment of 
hazardous waste. These taxes and fees will 
raise approximately $1 billion per year over 
the next 5 years. I strongly believe that the 
funds used to pay for the program should 
be generated entirely through these dedi- 
cated sources, not the general Treasury. In 
addition to the expansion of the Superfund, 
we have requested increased enforcement 


authority to ensure that responsible parties 
either conduct or pay for the cleanup of 
hazardous waste sites that endanger public 
health or the environment. We will also 
seek to guarantee a larger role for affected 
citizens and the States, and expand author- 
ity to respond to emergencies. 

In my 1984 and 1985 State of the Union 
Addresses and in the campaign, I promised 
that this administration would seek reau- 
thorization of Superfund. This bill fulfills 
our commitment to the American people to 
address the legacy of abandoned hazardous 
waste sites in an expeditious manner. It will 
allow us to move aggressively forward to 
eliminate the health and environmental 
risks associated with past waste disposal 
practices. 

To help ensure prompt enactment of re- 
sponsible legislation, I have instructed Lee 
Thomas, Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, to make reauthoriza- 
tion of this important legislation his highest 
priority. 


Superfund Reauthorization Legislation 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation. February 22, 1985 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


I am pleased to send you proposed legis- 
lation of critical importance to every Amer- 
ican, the Administration’s proposal for im- 
proving the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
of 1980 (better known as Superfund) and 
for extending the taxing authorities which 
support it, now due to expire on September 
30, 1985. 

My Administration has been moving 
forcefully to implement the Superfund pro- 
gram, expanding the national priorities list 
from the statutorily raandated minimum of 
400 sites to 756 sites, greatly augmenting 
the money available for the program, and, 
most importantly, beginning the cleanup 
process at an ever increasing number of 
sites. The danger to public health and the 
environment presented by releases and 
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threatened releases of hazardous substances 
from inactive waste sites persists, however, 
and we must not lose the momentum we 
have achieved. 

The Administration’s proposed legislation 
will more than triple the size of the existing 
program, from $1.6 billion to $5.3 billion. In 
order to fund this three-fold increase, we 
are requesting the Congress to extend for 
another five years the existing tax imposed 
on the manufacture of certain chemicals 
and to enact a fee, which will go into the 
dedicated trust fund, on the disposal and 
treatment of hazardous waste. These taxes 
and fees will raise approximately $1 billion 
per year over the next five years, which 
should provide adequate, stable, and equita- 
ble financing for the program. I strongly 
believe that funds used to pay for the pro- 
gram should be generated entirely through 
these dedicated sources, not the general 
tr be 

In addition to the expansion of the Super- 
fund, we are requesting other authorities 
which will allow us to build on our momen- 
tum and will strengthen our ability to re- 
spond to the health and environmental 
threats emanating from abandoned hazard- 
ous waste sites. These authorities will allow 
us to: 

* continue a comprehensive but focused 
Federal response program; 

¢ strengthen our existing enforcement 
tools to ensure that responsible parties un- 
dertake or pay the costs of cleanup; 

¢ enhance the Federal-State partnership 
needed for effective response action; and 

* actively involve citizens in the cleanup 
decisions that will affect them. 

To help ensure prompt enactment of re- 
sponsible legislation, I have instructed Lee 
Thomas, Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, to make reauthoriza- 
tion of this important legislation his highest 
priority. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 
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A copy of the proposed legislation and a 
section-by-section analysis was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 14 

The White House announced that the 
President has asked Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz to represent him at the 
forthcoming inauguration of Julio Mario 
Sanguinetti as President of Uruguay. This 
event will mark the return of democracy to 
Uruguay, and we are pleased to participate 
in this historic celebration. Inauguration 
ceremonies are scheduled for March 1-2 in 
Montevideo. 

The White House announced that at the 
invitation of President Pierre Pfimlin of the 
European Parliament, President Reagan 
will address the European Parliament in 
Strasbourg, France, on May 8. In order to 
accommodate the invitation from President 
Pfimlin that the President address the Par- 
liament on May 8, the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany have 
agreed to change the dates of the Presi- 
dent’s state visit to the Federal Republic to 
May 5-6. Timing of the remainder of the 
President’s schedule for the European trip 
is currently being discussed with the coun- 
tries concerned, Spain and Portugal. We 
will provide details after our consultations. 


February 16 

The President spoke by telephone with 
President Hafiz al-Assad of Syria, thanking 
him for Syria’s assistance in the return of 
Jeremy Levin, bureau chief of the Cable 
News Network. 





February 17 

The President returned to Washington, 
DC, following his trip to Rancho del Cielo, 
his ranch near Santa Barbara, CA. 


February 18 

The President telephoned Jeff Keith, a 
cancer victim who had lost one leg, to con- 
gratulate him on completing his coast-to- 
coast run, which was sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society. The run began in 
Boston, MA, and ended in Los Angeles, CA. 


February 19 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—freshmen Members of the 99th Con- 

gress. 

The White House announced that at the 
request of the President, Vice President 
Bush, accompanied by Mrs. Bush, will travel 
to Sudan, Niger, and Mali, African countries 
affected by drought and famine, between 
March 3 and 10. The Vice President will 
then travel to Geneva, Switzerland, where 
he will address the United Nations Donors 
Pledging Conference on March 11. The 
Vice President’s trip will help direct inter- 
national attention to the magnitude of the 
current African drought and famine crisis 
and, along with his visit to Geneva, focus 
world attention on the need for increased 
long-term humanitarian assistance through 
agricultural research, land management, 
training programs, and policy reform. In ad- 
dition, the Vice President will address the 
National Press Club on February 25 on the 
drought and famine crisis in Africa. 

The President telephoned Jeremy Levin, 
bureau chief of the Cable News Network, 
upon his return after being held captive by 
terrorists in Lebanon. 

The White House announced that in ac- 
cordance with section 446 of the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act of 1973, the 
President transmitted to the Congress the 
fiscal year 1985 District of Columbia re- 
quest for supplemental appropriations that 
would provide an increase of $39 million 
for the General Fund, an increase of $15.2 
million for the Capital Projects Fund, and 
$2.3 million for inaugural expenses. These 
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requests are for District of Columbia funds 
and do not affect the Federal budget. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1983 annual report of the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education. 


February 20 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The White House announced that at the 
request of the President, Vice President 
Bush will lead the U.S. delegation to the 
inauguration of Tancredo de Almeida Neves 
as President of Brazil on March 15. Other 
members of the U.S. delegation will be U.S. 
Ambassador to Brazil Diego Asencio and 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs Langhorne A. Motley. While en 
route to Brazil, the Vice President will pay 
a brief visit to Grenada on March 14 and 
will also pay a brief visit to Honduras on his 
return trip to Washington on March 16. 
The Vice President’s attendance at the in- 
auguration of Brazil’s newly elected Presi- 
dent, as well as his visits with members of 
Grenada’s new democratically elected gov- 
ernment and with members of the demo- 
cratic government of Honduras, underscore 
the United States continuing strong support 
and encouragement for democratic govern- 
ments in the_-Western Hemisphere. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate James A. Baker III, Secretary of 
the Treasury, to be the United States Gov- 
ernor of the International Monetary Fund 
for a term of 5 years; United States Gover- 
nor of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development for a term of 5 
years; United States Governor of the Inter- 
American Development Bank for a term of 
5 years; United States Governor of the Afri- 
can Development Bank for a term of 5 
years; United States Governor of the Asian 
Development Bank; and United States Gov- 
ernor of the African Development Fund. 


February 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

The President met in Room 450 of the 
Old Executive Office Building with the 
leadership of the National Conference of 
State Legislatures. 
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February 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Minister of Foreign Affairs Abdellatif 

Filali of Morocco. 

The President attended a farewell recep- 
tion for outgoing Attorney General William 
French Smith in the Roosevelt Room. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi of India to make an official working 
visit to the United States. Prime Minister 
Gandhi has accepted and will meet with 
the President at the White House on June 
12. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 20 


James A. Baker III, 

of Texas, to be United States Governor of 
the International Monetary Fund for a term 
of 5 years; United States Governor of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a term of 5 years; United 
States Governor of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank for a term of 5 years; 
United States Governor of the African De- 
velopment Bank for a term of 5 years; 
United States Governor of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank; and United States Governor 
of the African Development Fund. 


The following-named persons to be 
members of the National Council on 
Educational Research for terms expiring 
September 30, 1987: 
Elaine Y. Schadler, of Pennsylvania (reap- 
pointment). 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted February 20—Continued 
Gwyneth Gayman, of California (reap- 
pointment). 


To be members of the Advisory Board for 
Radio Broadcasting to Cuba for the terms 
indicated: 
For terms of 2 years: 
Anne Elizabeth Brunsdale, of the District 
of Columbia (new position). 
Jose Luis Rodriguez, of Florida (new posi- 
tion). 


For terms of 3 years: 


Joseph Francis Glennon, of Florida (new 
position). 

Danford L. Sawyer, Jr., of Florida (new 
position). 


Roxanne S. Vierra, 

of Colorado, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Council on the Handicapped for a term 
expiring September 17, 1987 (reappoint- 
ment). 


George D. Hart, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Council on the Humanities for a term 
expiring January 26, 1990, vice Jacob 
Neusner, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 13° 


Statement: 

On retail sales figures for January—by Larry 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 


1 Not received in time for inclusion in 
last week’s issue. 





Checklist—Continued 
Released February 19 


Statement: 

On housing starts and building permit fig- 
ures for January—by Larry Speakes, Princi- 
pal Deputy Press Secretary to the President 


Announcement: 


Submission by Presidential Emergency 
Board No. 207 of its report to the President 
concerning a dispute between the Port 
Authority Trans-Hudson Corporation 
(PATH) and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released February 20 


Advance text: 

Toast at a dinner hosted by Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher of the United Kingdom 
at the British Embassy 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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